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United Nations Studies Today’s Most Challenging Economic Problem 





Kly. 
Possibilities of Restoring Kurope’s 
International Balance 


r | 
First, net income from investment is tries will create a continued outflow of 
more likely to fall than to rise from the funds on capital account, which, at the 
By the present level. Continued rehabilitation minimum, will absorb the net income 
Research and Planning Division, and prosperity abroad may bring in- from invisible transactions. 
CE / Feonomic Commission for Europe. creased returns from existing invest- Hence, if Europe is not to continue to 
| UN Department of Economic I ffuirs ment, but, in the meantime, some liqui- rely on foreign economic assistance in- 
dation of old assets is taking place and definitely, it must aim at bringing its 
: Europe itself will have a growing interest oversea merchandise imports and ex- 
ral Bldg 1 burden to carry. ports into approximate equality. The 
HE ADVERSE balance of payments Secondly, although the present large excess of imports over exports, valued at 
Firet St with the rest of the world, together with excess of payments on other service some $2,000,000,000, which Europe was 
is, - the attendant dearth of hard currencies transactions is doubtless a temporary able to afford before the war as a result 
—— required to maintain imports, is, beyond phenomenon which will disappear as of its net creditor position and its net 
rind question, the most critical feature of emergency needs for foreign shipping income from other invisible transactions, 
sit Europe’s current economic situation. In tonnage are reduced and as military ex- will no longer be consistent with the 
seph St addition to the widening of the gap be- penditures overseas decline, it is doubt- changed situation created by the war. 
= tween exports and imports, Europe has ful whether service transactions will eas , , ; os 
i experienced adverse developments of again become a net source of foreien Tackling Problem’s “Hard Core 
Y. ereat magnitude in its other oversea exchange on a major scale. The poten- To restore equilibrium in Europe’s 
walla transactions. These changes impose the tial growth of tourist travel appears to balance of payments with overseas will 
ey | necessity of profound and difficult ad- offer the best hope (although an exceed- require a large expansion of exports or 
, justments in its relations with non-Euro- ingly difficult one to evaluate) of a sig- a large contraction in imports or some 
nit pean countries nificant contribution. combination of both methods. In rela- 
= Table 1, on this page, provides a sum- These considerations suggest that tion to the 1938 volume of oversea trade, 
at > nary view of Europe’s prewar and post- Europe’s net receipts from “invisibles,” the gap to be filled is in the order of 
war position on all trade and service including income from investments, $2,000,000,000 and would require a 56 per- 
tral Ave transactions, both with the rest of the should not be counted upon to yield much cent increase in Europe’s exports or a 
‘a. world as a whole and with the United more than $500,000,000 annually, al- 36 percent contraction in its imports. In 
hace States in particular. This presentation though favourable conditions might make relation to the 1947 levels of trade (ex- 
— gives rise to basic questions. In the the amount considerably larger. On the pressed in 1938 prices) the gap is about 
present article, an attempt is made to other hand, amortization payments on $3,300,000,000 and would involve a 114 
a S1 deal with the most ezigent question: loans received from abroad during the percent increase in exports or a 53 per- 
What are the possibilities of restoring a reconstruction and recovery period and cent contraction in imports. 
Sierra St more balanced position in the future? releases of sterling balances accumulated Probably no European country will be 
; during the war by non-European coun- spared from carrying part of the burden 
broad St. fe Bl t* . 
The Size of the Problem 
larket St PABLe 1.—Europe's Balance of Payme nts With the l nite d State s and With Other 
“~" | EUROPE'’S balance of payments contains Von-European Countries, 1938, 1946, and 194% 
aco several more or less intractable elements Phousand millions of current dollars] 
1. Calif. which combine to thrust the main burden 
ittery St. of adjustment on the merchandise-trade 1938 1946 1947 
Bull St. account. Item Othe oti 
: Epiror’s Note.—This article is excerpted, United | hon. | Total | Uited) “non- | Total | United png Total 
Piret Ave. practically verbatim, from the report en- “tates | Europe States Europe States | Europe 
titled “A Survey of the Economic Situation 
ction and Prospects of Europe,” published by the Europe's imports, f. 0. b 1.3 1.5 5.8 1.4 5.0 9.4 25.9 7.1 13.0 
UN and obtainable for $2.50 from the Sales Europe's exports, f. 0. b 6 3.1 3.7 9 3.4 1.3 9 5.2 6.1 
Section, United Nations, Lake Success, New Balance on trade account - " 2] 3.5 1.6 5.1 ~5.0 1.9 6.9 
York. It should be noted that Europe is here Income from investments (net 3 1.3 11.4 a ae" Ls ‘3 13 Nag 
considered as a geographic entity, and trans- Other current transactions, including 
ant : . : : shipping, travel, motion-picture royal- 
1 dies — — vatcelagid ee a of ties, military expenditures, ete, (net 19 Los L 7 @ { 1.2 1.0 
: ropean countries are included as part of 
», D.C. Europe’s transactions with non-European Balance on current account . +r. 4 1.2 1.6 5.8 -5. 4 2.1 —7.5 
countries. Trade with colonial possessions 
must either be balanced or the deficit in Source. Research and Planning Division, Economic Commission for Europe. 


either direction be covered by other trans- Figures for 1947 are provisional estimates based, in some cases, on partial data for the year. 


i 

} &ctions. If investment income declines, the Includes rough estimate for shipment of foodstuffs and other commodities to Germany under the United States 

adjustment required is not essentially differ- Army civ ilian supply program. In addition to the import figures shown in the table, European countries in 1946 and 
ent whethe ORI ¥ y “a 1947 acquired considerably more than $1,000,000,000 of goods, valued at depreciated sales price as distinguished from 

) ‘ nether the oversea area concerned is original cost, from United States war-surplus stocks reniaining in Europe at the end of the war. Most of these goods 

politically affiliated with Europe or not. were acquired on a long-term credit basis. 
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in the required adjustment, although 
some countries will be more directly af- 
fected than others. Since the war, vir- 
tually all European countries have had 
large deficits in their individual balances 
of payments, marked chiefly by heavy 
imports from overseas; and the eventual 
solution of these individual problems 
must entail a fairly general reduction in 
oversea imports and an expansion in 
oversea exports. Beyond this, that part 
of the adjustment required to make up 
for the decrease in invisible receipts, 
which constitutes the hard core of the 
long-term problem, falls in the first place 
on the countries more directly affected, 
primarily the United Kingdom. To the 
extent, however, that the United King- 
dom endeavors to solve its own balance- 
of-payments problem by expanding its 
exports or contracting its imports in 
trade with Continental European coun- 
tries, the oversea adjustment problem is 
spread over all of Europe. Thus, the 
British Government has estimated that 
the restoration of equilibrium in the 
United Kingdom’s balance of payments 
will require an expansion of 75 percent 
over the 1938 export volume—that is, an 
increase of approximately $1,700,000,000 
in terms of 1938 prices.’ If all of this ad- 
justment were made in the United King- 
dom’s trade with oversea countries, the 
gap remaining to be closed by changes in 
the oversea trade of other European 
countries would be only some $300,000,000 
or $400,000,000, according to the present 
estimates. In 1938, however, the United 
Kingdom had an import surplus of ap- 
proximately $600,000,000 in its trade with 
European countries, including the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

If, as part of the solution to its gen- 
eral balance-of-payments problem, the 
United Kingdom eliminates its former 
trade deficit with Europe, either by ex- 
panding its exports or contracting its 
imports, an equivalent part of the gen- 
eral European adjustment problem is 
passed on to other European countries. 
To the extent that the United Kingdom 
may continue to have an export surplus 
versus Continental Europe, as it did in 
1946 and to a much smaller extent in 
1947, a still larger part of the aggregate 
adjustment will have to be made in the 
oversea trade of other European coun- 
tries. It therefore remains a valid gen- 
eralization to say that European coun- 
tries in the aggregate are faced with the 
problem of closing a gap of some $2,000,- 





1 This estimate was originally calculated on 
the assumptions (a) that the United King- 
dom’s terms of trade would be no less favor- 
able than in 1938, and (b) that a somewhat 
larger volume of imports would be required 
than in 1938. At current relative import and 
export prices, which have shifted to the 
United Kingdom's disadvantage, a 75 percent 
increase in the export volume would suffice 
to obtain only about the actual 1938 import 
volume. 
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000,000 in their combined oversea trade 
accounts as compared with 1938 or ap- 
proximately $3,300,000,000 compared 
with their 1947 levels of trade expressed 
in 1938 prices.’ 


Gradual Process, Vast Changes 


It is sufficient to state these figures to 
realize that the restoration of equilibrium 
would not be possible without vast 
changes in the structure of the Euro- 
pean economy, and that it could not be 
undertaken except as a result of a grad- 
ual process of adjustment, extending over 
a number of years. It is further obvious 
that the solution of the problem would 
be extremely difficult (if not impossible) 
if the adjustment were made entirely on 
the side of exports or entirely on the side 
of imports. The most reasonable 
method of solving the problem would ob- 
viously lie in some combination of both— 
that is, in a policy that would, on the one 
hand, raise Europe’s capacity to export, 
and, on the other, develop European in- 


* Moreover, it is important to note that the 
magnitude of the problem remains very much 
the same whether German trade is included 
or not. Although, as previously mentioned, 
the reduction in Europe's exports as com- 
pared with 1938 is not a great deal more than 
the pre-war volume of Germany's exports, it 
is likewise true that Germany's imports from 
overseas have been reduced by a roughly 
equivalent amount. A very large increase in 
German exports will be required if they are 
to cover the present surplus of imports as 
well as the increased imports of primary 
goods that would be required to sustain 
higher levels of production and exports. But 
this is a problem additional to that of reduc- 
ing Europe's present trade deficit and making 
the ultimate adjustment to the loss in in- 
visible receipts. 





dustries which provide substitutes for 
oversea imports. 

The important question is how far it 
may be possible to go in either direction 
without cutting deeply into Europe's 
standard of living, and at what point 
the most favourable balance would be 
struck. The possibilities of export eXx- 
pansion will depend, in the long run, 
not only or even mainly on Europe's ¢a- 
pacity to produce but on the nature ang 
absorptive capacity of oversea markets 
for European products. The possibilities 
of import contraction, on the other hand, 
will depend on the nature and composi- 
tion of European imports and on their 
similarity or otherwise with the goods 
which Europe itself is capable of produc- 
ing. In the following discussion, the 
problem will be examined from both 
angles. 


Possibilities of Export 
Expansion 


OF EUROPE’S TOTAL oversea trade, 
the part which is most seriously out of 
balance is that with the United States. 
In 1947 Europe drew approximately 
$5,900,000,000 of imports from the United 
States, or 45 percent of the total from 
all oversea countries, but it exported to 
the United States only $900,000,000, or 14 
percent of total exports to oversea coun- 
tries. Only 15 percent of imports from 
the United States were covered by ex- 
ports to the United States. Europe's 
trading position with other oversea 
countries was much less unbalanced; 
imports amounted to $7,100,000,000 and 





Distinctive Italian productive industry—Sicilian sulfur. 
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exports to $5,200,000,000, thus covering 
73 percent of imports.* 

A general increase of little more than 
one-third would serve to eliminate the 
trade deficit with oversea countries 
other than the United States on the basis 
of the 1947 trade levels, but would effect 
only a moderate reduction in the trade 
balance with the United States. Even 
on the basis of the 1938 levels of trade an 
export expansion sufficient to wipe out 
the deficit with other oversea countries 
would have reduced the deficit with the 
United States by less than half. 

It is clear, therefore, that both under 
the prewar pattern of trade and even 
more under the postwar pattern, a policy 
of export expansion can_ successfully 
meet the trade-deficit problem only if 
(a) Europe can achieve a considerable 
surplus of exports to countries other 
than the United States and can use the 
proceeds to settle accounts with the 
United States, or if (b) European ex- 
ports to the United States can be ex- 
panded in very much higher proportion 
than those to the rest of the world. 

The first possibility is extraordinarily 
unpromising because of the serious de- 
terioration in the trade balance of non- 
European countries with the United 
States. Whereas, before the war, the 
United States ordinarily had a small im- 





The deterioration in the trading position 
versus the United States may be expressed 
as follows: in 1938, Europe's exports to the 
United States covered 45 percent of its im- 
ports from the United States; in 1946, 20 per- 
cent; in 1947, 15 percent. In trade with 
other oversea countries the corresponding 
percentages have been: 1938, 69 percent; 1946, 
68 percent; 1947, 73 percent 


TABLE 2.—-Changes in Average Dollar Values of European Imports and Exports 
[Index numbers— 1938 = 100 
( f average dollar values : 
Indexes of average dollar ilule Average cost of imports 
in terms of exports 
Iter 1046 1047 [(1)+(2) and (3) 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 1946 1947 
(4 ( 
Continental Keurope | 
Belgium-Luxembour 163 2 ISS 261 6y 72 
Bulgaria ; 173 224 167 255 77 65 
Czechoslovakia 162 »] 200 24 S TO 
Denmark 104 1H 1 104 ll 1} 
Finland 283 209 271 287 l 4 
France IS5 eat 199 4) S2 S 
Hungar 231 227 277 292 102 95 
Netherland 217 217 268 243 100 108 
Norwa 194 208 21 227 ) 95 
Sweden 178 217 14 261 S2 82 
Switzerland 210 20S 208 221 101 v4 
Turkey 178 234 189 219 75 St 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE, Continental Euro 
pean countric 187 221 209 243 & RO 
United Kingdom 175 14 217 182 107 119 
Treland 177 Is] 204 190 YS 107 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE for I urope ISO Ist 213 20S 97 102 
SOURCE Research and Planning Division, Economie Commission for Europe. With the exception of Denmark, 
average values have been computed by dividing indexes of import and export volume into imports and exports at current 
dollar value ifter adjustment for undervaluation of imports into France, Belgium, and the Netherlands in accordance 
With published data for those countric Figures for Denmark are official import and export price indexes adjusted 
for change n the exchange rate between the Danish krone and the dollar 
' Based on data for the first 9 months of the vear 
? Weighted according to each country’s relative share in trade with non European countries (average export \ ilues 
of Continental European countries not included in the table being assumed to conform to the weighted average values for 
the Continental European countries listed 
‘ 0 
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One of Northern Europe’s principal harbors—Goteborg, Sweden. 


port surplus from non-European coun- 
tries, taken collectively, and thereby 
formed a link in a broad world-wide pat- 
tern of multilateral settlements, in 1947 
the United States exported to non-Euro- 
pean countries almost $4,500,000,000 
more than it imported from them. Part 
of this balance was financed by the use 
of war-accumulated gold and dollar 
holdings and credits, but a substantial 
remainder was financed by dollar funds 
transferred by European countries—par- 


ticularly, it may be noted, the United 
Kingdom.* 

For the time being, therefore, the over- 
sea countries have been an additional 
drain on European dollars. It is un- 
certain whether they could again become 
a source of dollars in the future. Under 
the stimulus of a strong export drive 
Europe should not find it too difficult to 
move toward an export surplus in trade 
with these countries, although it will be 
seeking also to expand imports from them 
which, as is well known, are at present 
restricted. It is very doubtful, however, 
how far these countries could turn their 
present huge trade deficit into an ex- 
port surplus in their trade with the 
United States. The difficulty lies partly 
on the side of the United States imports 
from the areas in question, though these 
imports are already well above the pre- 
war level and may be further encouraged 
by the recent reductions in the United 
States tariff duties. 


Crux of Difficulty 

The greater part of the difficulty pro- 
ceeds, however, from the intense demand 
throughout the world for United States 
exports, to which a number of factors 
contribute. One is the protracted ab- 


‘Cf. The Network of World Trade, League 
of Nations, 1942, page 73 and f. for a detailed 
analysis of the prewar system of international 
settlements. It should be noted that the 
system deteriorated during the ‘thirties, 
partly because of the reduced volume and 
low prices of United States imports of pri- 
mary goods; 1938 was a particularly poor year 
to demonstrate the functioning of the sys- 
tem, inasmuch as United States imports fell 
abruptly by more than 35 percent from 1937 
to 1938. 

















In France’s wine country. 


sence of European goods from many 
oversea markets, which has caused con- 
siderable diversion to United States 
qualities and specifications. Another is 
that in many countries the pressure for 
imports in general, from all sources, has 
increased in relation to their own export 
capacities and ability to pay. This pres- 
sure arises out of the steady growth of 
the population, the raising of consump- 
tion standards and goals, intensified de- 
velopment programs, and world-wide in- 
flation, placing a greatly increased buy- 
ing power in the hands of the public. 

It does not follow that oversea coun- 
tries will be able to gratify their expanded 
import demands, since import surpluses 
can continue only to the extent that re- 
serves, credits, or other means of financ- 
ing them are at hand. The huge dis- 
equilibrium manifested in their trade 
with the United States in 1947 is bound 
to diminish sooner or later. But the de- 
mand for imports from the United States, 
while not capable of being fully satisfied, 
may well continue to press hard against 
the available supply of dollar exchange 
and to leave little over for trade settle- 
ments with Europe. 

It appears, therefore, that the import- 
surplus problems, common at this time 
to virtually all European countries, have 
their counterpart in non-European 
countries and for some of the same rea- 
sons; that this import demand is strongly 
directed toward United States products 
and may well tend to absorb available 
dollars realized from exports to the 
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United States: and that 
fore cannot count with 
being able to obtain 

multilateral world trading pattern the 
dollars required to settle 
the United States 


Europe there- 
confidence on 
through the old 


accounts with 


Second Alternative 

This leaves Europe with the second al- 
ternative, that of seeking a large increase 
in exports to the United States. In fact 
the European import-surplus problem is 
essentially the same as the export-sur- 
plus problem of the United States, and 
the alternatives facing the United States 
are the same as those facing Europe 
with the signs reversed: sooner or later 
the United States must either increase 
its imports or decrease its exports, or do 
both. But the danger exists that if ade- 
quate remedial measures are not taken to 
work out a more tenable balance, the eco- 
nomic structure of both Europe and the 
United States may become so adjusted 
to the disequilibrium as to create strong 
pressures tending to perpetuate it. 

For the moment European exports to 
the United States are extremely small, 
and show a declining tendency. The lat- 
ter may be explained by a fact already 
mentioned and to be examined in more 
detail later—namely, that the relative 
rise in Continental European export 
prices has tended to divert export goods 
from hard-currency markets to the af- 
filiated currency areas protected by ex- 
change controls from price competition 
That this is a valid explanation is indi- 


cated by data showing the quarterly 
movements in exports to the Uniteg 
States by individual European countries 
The United Kingdom and the Scandi- 
navian countries (whose export prices 
have not been a deterrent owing to the 
intense American demand for pulp and 
paper) have achieved a substantial jn. 
crease in exports to the United States 
but this is more than offset in the aggre. 
gate by the decline in exports from other 
Continental European countries. A cure 
of European currency inflation thus 
seems to be a prerequisite of any export 
program designed to diminish Europe's 
adverse balance with the United States. 

The practical possibilities of expand. 
ing sales in the market are 
more difficult to gage. European exports 
to the United States consist vary largely 
of manufactured products of the light 
industries, and imports of such goods 
play only an insignificant role in the 
United States economy. Before the war. 
total imports of all types of manufac- 
tures into the United States from al] 
‘excluding newsprint and bur. 
regarded as mate. 
in industry rather 
than as finished products) were equal to 
less than 2 percent of the total! value of 
States 
is scarcely an individual 


American 


sources 
laps, which may be 
rials for further use 


manufacturing in the United 
Moreover, there 
branch of industry where imports of fin- 
ished 


fraction of the 


mManulactures are 
United 
A possible reason for this i 


an appreciable 
States market 
that Euro- 
pean industries which might be expected 
to have the : 
the United States are those which pro- 
duce luxury specialties, mostly 
made by small firms which lack the or- 
ganization and financial resources to cul- 
tivate the United States market.’ On the 
hand, European heavy industry, 
which must bear.the brunt of export ex- 
pansion in other directions, could 
scarcely hope to make significant inroads 
into the American market 
Products of European light 
undoubtedly have market 


reatest potential outlets in 


goods ol 


othe 


industries 
potentialities 
in the United States which have not been 
fully exploited so far. However, bearing 
in mind the relatively limited field which 
these industries represent and the size of 
the total adjustment required, it would 


added by manu- 
f the value ol 
1939 and 1!, 


As measured by “value 
The ratio in 
the products was 1 


facture.” terms oO 
percent in 
percent in 1937 

Important action of the twofold character 
has recently been taken by the United States 
to permit and encourage a greater flow of im- 
port: One major step has been the tariff 
reductions conceded by the United States in 
the series of bilateral agreements concluded 
The other is the 
Department of 
cooperation with the 


last autumn in Geneva 
policy of the United States 
Commerce which, in 
United States Foreign Service, has offered its 
facilities and assistance to foreign producers 
desiring to promote the sale of their goods 
in the American market 
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be optimistic to expect that increased ex- 
ports to the United States could provide 
qa full answer to the problem. 

Even a partial bridging of the gap in 
this way will require energetic efforts on 
the part of European countries to reduce 
sales prices and expand outlets and also 
the whole-hearted cooperation of the 
United States 


Possibilities of Import 
Contraction 


EUROPE’S PRESENT imports may use- 
fully be divided into three broad cate- 
gories: “Normal” imports, consisting 
chiefly of foodstuffs and raw materials 
which Europe customarily imported be- 
fore the war; “relief”? imports, consist- 
ing of products which have had to be im- 
ported as a result of the decline in Euro- 
pean production; and “reconstruction” 
imports required to restore European 
capital equipment. In the category of 
‘relief’ imports may be reckoned the im- 
portation of coal, the increased importa- 
tion of bread grains and of a number of 
other foodstuffs not normally imported in 
significant quantities (such as powdered 
milk and egg products), 
imports of manufactured textiles. “Re- 
construction” imports include increases 
in chemicals and fertilizers, machinery, 
vehicles and ships, which, as a group, 


and the higher 


more than doubled in volume as com- 
pared with prewar 
An analysis of commodity flows, 


ering about two-thirds of European total 


coyV- 


imports both before and after the war, 
indicates that European imports in most 
of the ‘‘normal” foodstuffs and materia's 
were considerably lower in 1947 than be- 
fore the war. Excluding petroleum, a 
conspicuous exception to the general 
trend, they about 80 percent 
in volume. This decrease, however, was 
little greater than can be directly ac- 
counted for by the decline of imports 
intoGermany. Taken collectively, other 
European countries were acquiring close 
to their former volume of oversea imports 
of the “normal” although this 
would be less true of gocds and 
some countries than of others. Almost 
the whole of the “relief’’ and ‘“recon- 
struction’ imports came from the United 
tates, and these moreover accounted for 
the bulk of the increase in total imports 
since the war. There was very little sub- 
stitution between the United States and 
other countries as sources of 
supply except for a shift to the United 
States from other 
grains. 

This means that the large relative in- 
crease in European imports from the 
United States may be regarded as of a 
more or temporary character. It 
is due chiefly to the additional importa- 
tion of products which are not normally 
Imported ‘or, as in the case of bread 


averaged 


types, 


some 


oversea 


sources in coarse 


less 
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Postwar German harvest. 


such 

permanent 
change in the sources of supply of com- 
modities which Europe normally im- 
It may therefore be expected that, 
with the recovery of Europe’s production 
and the achievement of the major re- 
construction programs, the old com- 
modity pattern of trade will tend to re- 
itself: Europe will import more 
from its previous sources of supply and 
will import considerably than at 
present from the United States. 

This means that the problem of achiev- 
ing balance, both over-all and with the 
United States in particular, will be rather 
less formidable than would appear on 
the basis of the current level and sources 
of imports—although, as has already 
been shown, the adjustment problem is 
of great dimensions even when measured 
on the basis of prewar trade levels. It 
also means that, for an examination of 
the long-run possibilities of economizing 
on imports, it is better to ignore the cur- 
rent situation and to concentrate on the 
“normal” commodity composition of im- 
ports as reflected in the prewar figures. 


grains, not imported in great 


amounts) and not to a 


ports. 


assert 


less 


Realistic View 

Of Europe’s oversea imports before the 
war, no less than 85 to 90 percent con- 
sisted of foodstuffs and industrial ma- 
terials, either crude or semimanufac- 
tured. It could not be expected that 
European production could provide sub- 
stitutes for any appreciable part of these 


imports. They consist partly of products 
not produced at all in Europe (such as 
cotton, coffee, and tea) ; partly of prod- 
ucts in which European indigenous pro- 
puction cannot be easily expanded (like 
petroleum and wool) ; and finally of food- 
stuffs in which no more could be expected 
of European production within the fore- 
seeable future than the restoration of 
prewar output. 

Opportunities for contraction in im- 
ports of these foodstuffs and industrial 
materials would thus be extremely 
limited without an injurious reduction 
in consumption or production in Europe. 
Realistically viewed, it must be antici- 
pated that such limited and unwelcome 
possibilities as there may be for reduc- 
tion in foodstuffs imports—for instance, 
fruits, coffee, or tobacco—will be out- 
weighed by the effect of population 
growth on other foodstuffs requirements. 

In industrial materials, the problem 
of holding imports to prewar levels is 
serious enough without attempting to 
realize appreciable economies. In the 
nase of petroleum, imports are already 
55 percent ($175,000,000 in 1935 prices) 
greater than prewar, and European in- 
dustrial plans envisage a further large 
increase. Here, at least, it may be ques- 
tioned whether it is a desirable foreign- 
exchange policy, despite possible techni- 
cal advantages, for a continent rich in 
coal and poor in oil to proceed further 
with such extensive substitutions of one 
fuel for another, since the coal shortage 
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is likely to be a more temporary phe- 
nomenon than the shortage of foreign 
exchange. 

Secondly, to the extent that European 
countries increase manufacturing pro- 
duction, whether for the domestic mar- 
ket or for exports, increased imports of 
industrial materials will be necessary. It 
may be estimated within very rough lim- 
its that imports of raw or processed non- 
ferrous metals and chemicals necessary 
to support heavy industries in Europe 
(excluding Germany) amounted to $500,- 
000,000 annually before the war, and in- 
creased imports of $100,000,000 or $200,- 
000,000 would be required to carry out 
the export expansion goals set forth 
below. 

It appears, therefore, that any net sav- 
ings in imports of foodstuffs and indus- 
trial materials will be most unlikely, and 
that, on the contrary, Europe’s minimum 
requirements of such imports will be 
larger by some $300,000,000 to $400,000,- 
000 ‘(in prewar prices) than before the 
war. The total adjustment problem is 
correspondingly increased, since—in ad- 
dition to the closing of the original trade 
deficit of some $2,000,000,000 in 1938— 
provision must be made for additional 
imports of petroleum up to at least the 
present levels and for expanded require- 
ments of other industrial materials and 
possibly of certain foodstuffs as well. 


Import Contraction and Export 
Expansion in the Heavy 
Industries 


IT IS ONLY in regard to manufactured 
goods that any considerable substitution 
of European production for products 
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Electrical furnaces in a Swiss industrial plant. 


hitherto imported would appear to be 
feasible. Apart from a few items such as 
paper, most of these imports consisted of 
products of which Europe itself 
large producer and exporter. The most 
important categories among imports of 
manufactured goods were in the chemi- 
cal and engineering industries, They ag- 
gregated close to $509,000,000 before the 
war, almost all of which came from the 
United States 

It is clear that the bulk of any increase 
in European exports would also have to 
consist of the products of these same in- 
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Timber forms one of the vital factors in many of Europe’s calculations today. 
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dustries. Although interesting possibilj- 
ties exist for promoting the sale of light 
industrial products, including handi- 
crafts, in the United States and other 
wealthier countries, the world market for 
the products of light industries is likely 
to contract as industrialization expands 
in the less developed areas. This is par- 
ticularly to be expected in the cheaper 
textile lines which formerly accounted 
much of Europe's sales in oversea 
countries. Restoration of textile exports 
to the prewar level of some $850,000,000 
‘(in prewar would be a difficult 
task and any expansion beyond this level 
would appear most improbable. On the 
other hand, the market for Europe's 
heavy industries will continue to expand 
pari passu with the industrialization that 
is proceeding throughout the world 
Without the necessity of attempting to 


ior 


prices) 


state precisely how much of the adjust- 
ment in Europe’s trade balance should be 
on the side of imports or on the side of 
exports, it may be concluded that Euro- 
pean countries must aim toward an ex- 
production of heavy in- 
filling the greater 
part of the trade gap. This would mean 
an expansion in the order of $2,000,000,- 
000 ‘in prewar prices) for foreign-trade 
purposes alone, either to replace imports 


pansion in the 


dustries capable of 


or to expand exports. 

The extent to which the adjustment 
should take the form of increased pro- 
duction to replace imports rather than 
to expand exports will depend essentially 
on how far world trading and currency 
conditions in the future may necessitate 
a close bilateral balancing of accounts 
between countries. In either case, the 
burden of adjustment on Europe's heavy 
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Some European producers hope to sell abroad greater numbers of art works of the 


general character here displayed—a small category, but typical of Europe’s tradi- 


tional capabilities. 
industries will be large. Before the war, 
exports of European countries (exclud- 
ing Germany) amounted to approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 in the categories of 
iron and steel, iron and steel manufac- 
tures, 
hicles and ships. Of this total, a round 


chemicals, machinery, and ve- 


$900,000,000 went to other European 
countries and $1,100,000,000 to oversea 
countries The present calculations 


would indicate therefore that the addi- 
tional production requirements for over- 
sea trade purposes alone would necessi- 
tate an increase of approximately 100 
percent in gross exports or of 180 percent 
in oversea exports of these heavy indus- 
trial products as compared with the pre- 
war volumes. This is apart from any 
expansion required for home use or for 
intra-European trade. 


Restatement of the Problem 


THE NATURE of Europe's balance-of- 
payments problem and the possibilities 
of dealing with it successfully have been 
found to be determined by a series of lim- 
iting factors, which may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) The deterioration in Europe's inter- 
national investment position, together with 
changes in other invisible items, requires 
that Europe work its way toward an approxi- 
mate balancing of its oversea trade accounts 
The gap to be closed (measured in prewar 
prices) amounted to some $%3,300,000,000 in 
1947 and would be approximately $2,000,- 





These figures are the totals of exports of 
manufactured goods (excluding textiles) by 
countries other than Germany, plus the non- 
German portion of iron and steel exports in 
the industrial-materials group. 
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000,000 on the basis of 1938 levels of exports 
and imports 

(2) The closing the gap 
through export expansion runs against two 
difficulties: (a) 70 percent of the current 
trade deficit, or one-third of the prewar defi- 
cit, is with the United States, whereas Eu- 
rope’s exports go increasingly to 
countries other than the United States; and 
(b) although Europe should be able to bal- 


possibility of 


oversea 


ance accounts or achieve an export surplus 
in trade with these other countries, there is 
little prospect that they can provide dollars 
in payment because of the intensity of their 
own demands for United States exports 

(3) Progress toward a direct balancing of 
trade accounts with the United States via an 
expansion of exports will be limited for the 
most part to the potential outlets in the 
American market for luxury goods and the 
products of light industries 

(4) With regard to the possibilities of clos- 
ing the trade gap by import contraction, the 
ultimate recovery of trade within Europe 
shculd permit the return of imports from 
overseas, in the main, to about their prewar 
level and composition. Room for contrac- 
tion is limited, however, by the essential na- 
ture of Europe's imports of foodstuffs and 
industrial materials, and the impossibility in 
most instances of replacing such imports by 
increased production within Europe. More- 
over, such savings as may be possible will 
tend to be outweighed by larger requirements 
of petroleum and other industrial materials 
needed to support the changing pattern of 
production in Europe. 

(5) Opportunities for savings on imports 
will thus be limited almost entirely to manu- 
factured goods, particularly the products of 
heavy industries. It is in those categories 
that European industries could most Hkely 
provide substitutes for imports and, in view 
of the changing character of world demand, 
these industries will also have to provide the 
bulk of Europe’s export expansion 


On the basis of the considerations thus 
summarized, the conclusion has been 
drawn that, if Europe is ultimately to 


balance its oversea accounts and yet re- 
store its prewar standards of living, there 
will need to be an expansion in the pro- 
duction of heavy industries in the order 
of $2,000,000,000 ‘in prewar prices) both 
for the purpose of substituting for man- 
ufactured goods hitherto imported and 
for the purpose of increasing exports. 
The remainder of the adjustment, in- 
cluding a provision for increased require- 
ments of industrial materials, would have 
to be covered in other ways such as the 
potential expansion of exports of luxury 
goods and light industrial products to 
the United States and other oversea 
hard-currency countries and the ex- 
tremely limited opportunities for reduc- 
tions in imports of certain primary 
products. 

This statement of the problem pre- 
supposes that Europe will be able to re- 
store its prewar productivity and can 
thus dispense in time with imports for 
purposes of relief and reconstruction. 
Fulfillment of the objectives indicated 
will require a concentrated effort over a 
period of years. Success in this endeavor 
will depend, moreover, on the fulfillment 
of certain basic preconditions: the cure 
of Europe’s present monetary instability, 
which constitutes a serious handicap to 
the efficient functioning of European 
economies; the restoration of intra-Eu- 
ropean trade to prewar levels; and the 
expansion of European>production along 
the lines necessary to meet the require- 
ments of intra-European trade and of 
oversea exports. 





New Venezuelan Stamps 


A special issue of regular and air-mail 
postage stamps, to be dedicated to im- 
migration, was decreed on May 6, 1948, 
by the Venezuelan Government (Decree 
No. 44). These stamps will consist of 18 
types, valued at 0.05 to 4 bolivares each. 
The number of regular postage stamps 
printed will be 2,800,000, and the num- 


ber of air-mail stamps will total 
6,200,000. 
By another decree (No. 45) on the 


same date, the printing of 200,000 regu- 
lar postage stamps, 2,010,000 air-mail 
stamps, and 100,000 stamps for payment 
of telegraph charges was authorized. It 
is likely that the stamps will be printed 
in the United States, as has been done in 
recent years. 

In mid-June, the distribution of an 
additional 900,000 air-mail stamps was 
authorized by the Ministry of Finance 
in Venezuela. The stamps relate to the 
Flota Mercante Grancolombiana. The 
new issue consisted of 600,000 10-centimo 
stamps and 300,000 25-centimo stamps. 
The printing was done by a United 
States firm. 





War's Disruptions, Current Exigencies, Shape Vital Developments 


China’s Chemical Industry Today: 


Progress ‘Toward Reeonstruction 


Prepared in 
Chemical and Health Products Branch. 
Office of International Trade. 


Department of Commerce 


Raita. SUPPLIES, manufac- 
ture, and prices, perhaps more than any 
other group of commodities, have been 
affected by the aftermath of war and the 
unsettled situation prevailing in China. 
Conditions are slow in returning to nor- 
mal, and industrial activity stands at 
low levels. The causes are rooted not 
only in the aftereffects of war but in 
the profound changes that are taking 
place in the national economy. 

Throughout 1947 China’s industrial life 
was conditioned to a large extent by the 
progress of the civil war. Producing 
centers were isolated from each other 
and from their markets and raw-mate- 
rial sources. Business suffers from in- 
flationary prices, while attempts to end 
the civil strife and reconstruct the na- 
tional economy simultaneously have 
created an over-all state of instability. 
Little progress in business recovery is 
evident, nor has China been able to cap- 
italiz2 on the opportunity for industrial 
growth and the cultivation of export 
markets in the Far East. 

Despite the unfavorable situation, at- 
tempts are being made to reestablish 
the chemical industry, whose foundations 
have been shattered by more than 10 
years of war. The 1937-38 hostilities de- 
stroyed more than 75 percent of chem- 
ical-consuming and chemical-producing 
units. Under the 5-year reconstruction 
plan announced in 1947, the chemical in- 
dustry is allotted $206,000,000. 


Industry’s Difficulties 


AT THE END of 1947, transportation was 
in its worst state since the war, and coal 
production was hard hit. Power was and 


NotTe.—This article is based on reports by 
the Commercial Attaché and staff of the 
United States Consulate General, Shanghai, 
Officers at other consular posts in China, and 
economic reporting officers at the United 
States Embassy, Nanking. 
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still is insufficient to meet demand. Raw 
materials for industry, mostly imported, 
penetrated with difficulty a web of im- 
port restrictions. Labor disturbances 
and lack of capital and exchange to pur- 
chase foreign equipment continue seri- 
ously to hinder normal rehabilitation. 

There was a general shortage in 1947 
of imported industrial raw materials, of 
which chemicals were only a part, and 
domestic production of primary compo- 
nents was extremely limited. Chemicals 
have been a speculative item on an er- 
ratic market. At times extreme short- 
ages pushed prices beyond practical 
utilization by consuming industries, so 
that stocks were traded or hoarded 
rather than used. At other times, 
chemicals not in short supply arrived in 
quantities sufficient to depress the 
market. 

Few of the basic problems affecting in- 
dustry were solved. So long as an 
economy of scarcity prevails, speculation 
continues. Production, in some cases far 
below prewar levels, in others approaches 
its former volume. It was frequently 
curtailed involuntarily by shcrtages: at 
other times, manufacturers weighed the 
doubtful merits of piling up cash bal- 
ances in a depreciating currency against 
the more realistic advantage of holding 
scarce materials as an inflationary brake. 

There have been some bright spots. 
UNRRA’s contributions to industrial re- 
habilitation were sizable, and results will 
be apparent later. Some regions re- 
corded business gains, and plans were 
actively under way in 1947 for increasing 
power-generating capacity. Inthe South 
and in Formosa, both areas remote from 
combat, there was greater industrial 
activity. 


Occupation Period 


FOLLOWING Japanese occupation of 
eastern and northern China, controls 
were rapidly extended to include the im- 
portation, exportation, distribution, and 
sales of a wide range of goods, both pri- 
mary and manufactured commodities. 
As an integral part of their war effort 
within the “Inner Defense Zone” (Japan 
proper, Manchuria, Korea, and North 
China), the Japanese made careful plans 
to utilize fully the industrial potentia] 
of North China. To accomplish this 


goal, they created new industries, 
adapted and expanded existing ones, and 
rooted out those activities hostile to their 
objectives. After December 1941, this 
program to expand Chinese industry was 
accelerated and regulations tightened. 
As a result, the Japanese succeeded in 
bringing the industrial output of North 
China to maximum levels in 1943 and 
1944 and were able to Keep industries in 
operation up to and even after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Employment is be- 
lieved to have been considerably above 
1937 levels 

In order to carry on a protracted war 
of resistance in so vast a territory, Free 
China had to become self-sufficient in 
some ways, and industrial centers were 
transplanted west or modified. Chung- 
king and Kunming became newly im- 
portant industrially. The Government 
shifted its research and economic activi- 
ties to the interior, the location of the 
country’s principal natural resources. 
The comparatively small Chinese chemi- 
cal industry likewise was moved. Most 
of the activities transferred to the South- 
west, however, were private enterprises 
Industrial production in Free China ap- 
pears to have been well maintained in 
most lines up to the middle of 1943. 


Reconstruction 


THE National Resources Commission, 
charged with the administration of most 
of the country’s basic industry, is beset 
by military demands, preemptive calls on 
personnel, and _ financial difficulties. 
Many of the country’s problems are 
physical, the direct effects of 8 years of 
Sino-Japanese hostilities, but the trans- 
fer of administration and local economy 
from a Japanese pattern to a new Chi- 
nese authority and the present tendency 
toward state controls have created other 
difficulties. China’s stupendous task of 
reconstruction is twofold—it involves 
both rebuilding and industrialization. 


National Resources Commission 


FOLLOWING REORGANIZATION of 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs in 1947, 
the National Resources Commission (es- 
tablished in 1935 to develop the nation’s 
basic and important industries) was set 
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up as a separate agency. The Commis- 
sion limited its prewar activities princi- 
pally to production of liquid fuels, but 
during the war it expanded its operations 
to include other projects. In February 
1948, it had 13 subsidiary chemical fac- 
tories—9 entirely owned and 4 partly 
owned. Output of NRC factories in- 
creased markedly in 1947, according to a 
recent release of the Chinese Government 
Information Office. The Commission 
manufactured 48 essential products in 
1947, with the output of 36 of these being 
greater than in 1946. Production of cal- 
cium carbide, pyrites, bleaching powder, 
and liquid gases ‘probably chlorine) was 
resumed in 1947. Manufacture of al- 
cohol by NRC factories declined; all of 
the Commission’s wartime distilleries are 
reported to have been sold or closed, with 
one exception. Plants of the NRC are 
said to have produced in 1947 more than 
30 percent of the output of industrial 
acids and over 20 percent of the alcohol. 
Production most in those plants 
making sulfuric acid, fertilizers, sulfides. 
and coke. 


rose 


Nine alcohol plants were established 
during the war. The Commission’s 
Kunming Chemical Works in Yunnan 


made soda ash, caustic soda, sodium sul- 
fide, and allied products, using locally ob- 
tained sodium sulfate. The NRC owns 
a low-temperature coal-distillation plant 
in Szechwan, where large quantities of 
bituminous coal found. Of great 
interest was the oil-cracking plant in 
Chungking where tung oil was treated to 
obtain gasoline substitutes and Diesel 
oils. It was the first plant of its kind 
to be established in China. 


are 


UNRRA Activities 


ALTHOUGH some projects are continu- 
ing under a system of trusteeship, 1948 
saw the close of UNRRA aid to China. 
Certain limited appropriations have been 
made available to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forestry for work on pesti- 
cides, food processing, veterinary and 
livestock activities, and the completion 
of a fertilizer program. The Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations also took over about 45 special- 
ists to carry on work for a period of 6 
months in the principal agricultural 
fields. 

Several projects which could not be 
completed before the close of UNRRA 
activities will be managed during the 
next 2 years by the Government and 
Will be financed with an UNRRA foreign- 
exchange endowment equivalent to $5,- 
000,000 and with proceeds from the sale 
of residual UNRRA _ supplies. These 
projects are now in limited operation, 
With the exception of the pharmaceuti- 
cal program. The latter is scheduled 
to receive $4,000,000 for the purchase of 
raw materials, plants, laboratory equip- 
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In a Chinese chemical plant. 


ment, and machine tools for the produc- 
tion of biologics and pharmaceuticals at 
low prices for the Ministry of Health. 

An outstanding UNRRA aid was the 
supply of 230,000 long tons of fertilizers, 
which contributed substantially to an- 
nual import requirements. These sup- 
plies, as well as large quantities of seeds 
and pesticides, helped to increase food 
production and assisted in the reclama- 
tion of farm lands. 


Developments by Regions 
Shanghai 

Shanghai industry, representing the 
heaviest concentration in China, did not 
fare too badly in 1947; most of the major 
industries advanced during the year. Of 
200 chemical plants in operation in the 
area before the war, 77 were active in 
early 1947. An estimated 60 to 80 per- 
cent of postwar consumption of fine and 
industrial chemicals was centered in the 
region, and this situation is expected to 
prevail in 1948 because of unsettled con- 
ditions in the North and transportation 
problems. Shanghai has 76 chemical 
raw-materials plants, 91 pharmaceutical 
factories, and more than 1,400 plants 
consuming chemical products. Most of 
these have had to operate on part-time 
schedules because of the shortage of 
materials. 

Many formerly important industrial 
cities—Tientsin, Hankow, Tsingtao, and, 
to a lesser extent, Canton and the South- 
east China ports—have been isolated 
from supplies and international chan- 
nels of commerce, and the momentum 


of wartime activity in Kunming, Chung- 
king, and other interior centers has de- 
clined sharply, so that economic and in- 
dustrial rehabilitation and the resump- 
tion of foreign trade have been concen- 
trated in Shanghai. 


North and South China 


Industrial recovery has been slow in 
North China. A number of major plants 
have continued operations, but most of 
the intermediate and smaller factories 
have been dismantled or idle. Progress 
in the Tientsin area was disappointingly 
slow in 1947, and Shantung and Tsingtao 
witnessed steady declines in industrial 
activity. 

Industry in both Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi in South China has been ham- 
pered by inflationary trends and short- 
ages of fuel and raw materials. Produc- 
tion cannot advance in significant vol- 
ume until supplies from mines in the 
northern part of the region are organized 
and rail transport is improved. 


Central China 


A fair degree of progress was made in 
Central China up to the end of August 
1947, when military developments dis- 
rupted economic activity. The Hupeh 
area has about 220 factories (of all 
kinds) , but lack of supplies has hampered 
production, particularly where imported 
materials are needed. 


West China 

With the removal of the Central Gov- 
ernment to Nanking and the dispersion 
of Chungking’s wartime industries to the 
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coastal cities of China, the readjustment 
of Szechwan economy from the wartime 
peak to a semblance of its former status 
was virtually completed by the beginning 
of 1947. The now remote city of Chung- 
king enjoyed a fair year in 1947. Chemi- 
cal manufacture in Yunnan, including 
the production of calcium carbide, lime, 
and soap, was active. Considerable 
quantities of materials such as caustic 
soda, medicines, and dyes were received 
from Burma and Hong Kong. 


Taiwan 


The island of Taiwan (Formosa) oc- 
cupied the industrial spotlight during 
1947, not so much from the standpoint 
of accomplishment but because of its 
potentialities. China’s problem in this 
area is one of reconversion, of fitting for 
Chinese use a semi-colonial economic 
pattern expressly designed to supplement 
and serve the industrial structure of 
Japan. By the end of 1947, Taiwan’s 
industry was in operation—not effi- 
ciently, but functioning. All industries 
or enterprises of importance are oper- 
ated by governmental or semigovern- 
mental agencies. It is significant to 
note that the power industry is capable 
of producing considerably more electric- 
ity than is consumed. 


Manchuria 


Isolated from Nationalist China and 
under military control since the summer 
of 1945, the Dairen area has experienced 
little improvement in trade or industry 
since VJ-day. Supplies and raw mate- 
rials are extremely short. In the Mukden 
district, the output of coal and power, 
along with the general industrial level, 
had fallen considerably by the end of 
1947. However, in May 1948 it was re- 
ported that several Mukden industries, 
including sulfuric acid and ammonium- 
sulfate plants, were resuming produc- 
tion. 


Plant Data 


HOSTILITIES dealt a severe blow to one 
of China’s largest groupings of inorganic 
chemical plants—Yung Li Chemical In- 
dustries, Limited—whose development 
Was expected to assist materially in lay- 
ing the foundation of a modern chemical 
industry. One of the company’s nitric- 
acid plants, removed from Kiangsu Prov- 
ince, is scheduled to be returned in 1948; 
the plant, valued at $500,000, has a daily 
capacity of 100 metric tons. The Yung 
Li works at Tangku, Hopei, producing 
soda ash and caustic soda, were taken 
over by the Japanese and operated by 
the North China Development Company. 

Ta Chen Industrial Corporation is pro- 
ducing various industrial chemicals, in- 
cluding calcium carbide and _ sulfuric, 
hydrochloric, and nitric acids. It makes 
soda ash and sodium sulfide, lead and 
zinc oxides, and barium compounds, as 
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well as potassium chlorate and red phos- 
phorus. The NRC sulfuric-acid plant at 
Hulutao is producing 50 tons of acid 
daily, using lead sulfide from Anhwei 
Province. A factory in Sinkiang has a 
daily capacity of 1,100 pounds of sulfuric 
acid. 

Northwest Electrolysis Works is ready- 
ing a plant capable of producing 720 tons 
of caustic soda per year. 


Consuming Industries 


CHEMICAL CONSUMPTION in China is 
important and embraces a wide range of 
essential items. Major chemical-con- 
suming industries include: Textile, to- 
bacco, cement, drug and pharmaceutical, 
foodstuffs, glass, metal-working, match, 
paper, paint, soap and candle, sugar, and 
leather. 

Restoration of the heavy chemical in- 
dustry can proceed only slowly. Among 
plants showing the greatest increase in 
output have been those producing 
bleaching powder, caustic soda, and 
acids, 


Alkalies 


Speculative activities and present eco- 
nomic conditions complicate attempts to 
supply manufacturers with caustic soda 
and soda ash and make it difficult to esti- 
mate future production. Output has 
shown an upward trend, but it is insuffi- 
cient and is limited by the shortage of 
electric power. When repairs to plants 
in Taiwan are completed, it is expected 
that that Province will be able to supply 
a large part of China’s requirements of 
caustic soda. The Taiwan Alkalies Com- 
pany can at present produce 370 tons of 
solid caustic soda daily—which approxi- 
mates the maximum output of the Japa- 
nese regime. Current output of soda ash 
has been about 50 percent of require- 
ments, but when the Yung Li plant in 
Szechwan is completed production from 
that factory plus that from Yung Li’s 
Tanku works is expected to make China 
almost self-sufficient in soda ash. Im- 
ports of soda ash may be unnecessary by 
1949, but dependence on foreign sources 
could well continue for several years. 


Salt 


In the salt industry, the Japanese con- 
centrated their efforts in Occupied China 
on development of the Changlu, Shan- 
tung, and Haichow salt fields. 


Industrial Acids 


As China becomes industrialized, the 
demand for sulfuric acid will increase 
substantially. In sulfuric-acid plants 
operated by the NRC, output increased 
from 219 tons in 1946 to 3,764 tons in 
1947; production of hydrochloric acid in 
NRC plants rose from 769 tons in 1946 to 
1,045 tons in 1947. 





Insecticides 


The need for insecticides is unlimiteg 
and a large potential market exists: 
however, it is restricted at present by 
the price factor, import controls, and 
lack of widespread knowledge concern. 
ing effective methods of insect contro], 
In 1946 and 1947, UNRRA distributed 
considerable quantities of pesticides, 
many being given to farm groups and ag- 
ricultural groups for experimental work. 
Fertilizers 

Potentially, China is one of the two 
or three greatest world markets for fer- 
tilizers. The country is still basically 
agricultural, and an adequate supply of 
plant food is of the utmost importance. 
China’s land has been worked for cen- 
turies, and one of its greatest needs js 
cheap fertilization. The war depleted 
the soil still more, and the use of fer- 
tilizers would be the quickest and cheap- 
est means of obtaining greater produc- 
tivity. The quantities of fertilizer used 
are small in proportion to acreage, and 
the requirements are enormous. In 
Szechwan Province alone, it is believed 
that 3,000,000 tons could be used an- 
nually. China’s minimum fertilizer im- 
port requirements are estimated at 600.- 
000 long tons, including Taiwan. 

The continuing food crisis has focused 
attention on the fertilizer industry’s diffi- 
culties. Existing production facilities are 
inadequate, and a distribution problem 
is also involved. The erection of new 
plants and the modernization of existing 
ones could improve the situation consid- 
erably. The State Council of the Na- 
tional Government of China will give 
priority to the manufacture of fertilizers; 
the Economic Reform Plan includes the 
taking of a soi] survey. Future produc- 
tion facilities will need to include addi- 
tional sulfuric-acid units. 

Deposits of phosphate rock, claimed to 
be sufficient to yield 2,500,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer, have been discovered near Feng- 
tai, Anhwei Province. The Chinese Na- 
tional Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, with the assistance of UNRRA, 
plans to furnish mining and transport 
equipment to facilitate production of 
phosphate rock. 

The Pukow factory of the Yung Li 
Chemical Industries is an important fer- 
tilizer producer and has a potential an- 
nual capacity of 50,000 tons of am- 
monium sulfate. Three former Japanese 
plants in Taiwan have a combined yearly 
capacity of 10,000 tons of calcium cyana- 
mide and 30,000 tons of superphosphate. 
Manchuria had six ammonium-sulfate 
plants before the war, but what they will 
be able to contribute to supplies in the 
immediate future is unknown. 


Organic Chemicals 


China’s organic-chemical industry is 
small, but a growing consciousness of its 
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jmportance is apparent. Production of 
synthetic organic chemicals, with the 
execption of alcohol, is not high. China 
especially needs a coke-distillation in- 
dustry. Only limited quantities of coal- 
tar crudes such as benzol, pitch, and tar 
are made. A coking plant has been es- 
tablished in western Szechwan, where 
pituminous coal is found in large 
amounts; crude phenol and coke are be- 
ing produced. A North China fertilizer 
company plans to enter the coal-tar in- 
dustry and will use as raw material coal 
and gypsum deposits in Shansi. 


Alcohol 

Alcohol is one of the principal products 
for which expanded output is sought. 
The great increase in its manufacture 
dates from the war; annual production 
now amounts to 10,000,000 gallons 


Dyes 

Sulfur black, the principal product of 
Chinese dye factories, is the only coal- 
tar dye made. Facilities for the manu- 
facture of more than 40,000,000 pounds 
of sulfur black annually are available 
if raw materials can be obtained. There 
are at present about 50 factories, with 
an estimated daily capacity of 133,000 
pounds; if they were in full operation, 
it is thought that they could supply 
most of China’s requirements, exclusive 
of Manchuria. In 1946, raw-material 
shortages limited production to not more 
than 5,000,000 pounds. A like amount 
was imported, but the combined total did 
not supply the need. The industry is 
centered in Shanghai, the port of entry 
for the raw materials. 


Side street in city of Kunming, Yunnan, where various industries have grown up 
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General view of ammonium-sulfate plant of Yung Li Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


Traditionally, China is one of the two 
largest indigo markets in the world, and 
the United States is potentially a leading 
supplier. Chinese imports of synthetic 
indigo in the period January—November 
1947 totaled 4,918,000 pounds. Natural 
indigo is grown, but it cannot compete 
with the synthetic product when the lat- 
ter is available. 

The difficulty of obtaining intermedi- 
ates presents a problem as Chinese in- 
dustry rehabilitates itself and manufac- 
turers look to the United States for sup- 
plies, but little increase in the importa- 
tion of dyes and materials is foreseen in 
1948. However, the emphasis placed on 
expansion of domestic industry may 
make possible the granting of larger ex- 
change quotas for imports of noncom- 





during the past decade. 
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petitive raw materials and intermedi- 
ates. Despite shortages in the United 
States, the Chinese import restrictions, 
and a greater interest in domestic manu- 
facture, the absence of German and 
Japanese dyes from the market repre- 
sents an opportunity to United States 
producers to lay the groundwork for fu- 
ture trade in China. 

Little is known of the postwar market 
for dyes in Manchuria. Prior to the war, 
this area is said to have supported more 
than 1,000 machine dyeing factories and 
many small shops. 


Paint and Varnish 


Domestic production of paint and var- 
nish had attained considerable volume 
prior to 1937. With some of the prin- 
cipal raw materials obtainable cheaply, 
including an abundant supply of tung oil, 
the paint industry had done well and 
was in a position to expand. In the less 
expensive grades, Chinese products were 
able to replace to a considerable extent 
imported goods, and the domestic indus- 
try has normally supplied a substantial 
amount of cheaper paint to coastal areas. 
Several of the larger paint plants are 
known to have been damaged. 

The only lithopone factory is the Bari- 
um Chemical Works at Shanghai. Its 
present maximum capacity is 40 tons 
monthly, but shortages of raw materials 
hampered production in 1946. With ad- 
ditional facilities, output could be in- 
creased to 80 tons monthly, and this 
amount would easily be absorbed. 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 


The small allocation of foreign ex- 
change for the purchase of drugs and 
pharmaceuticals appears to place undue 
emphasis on domestic production. It is 
doubtful whether China yet possesses the 
facilities necessary for self-sufficiency in 
this field. The culture of large quanti- 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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ECA Head Stresses 34 Responsibilities— 
Authorizations Hit $100,000,000 a Week 


“Basie Function Is That of Investment 
Bankers for Recovery.” Mr. Hoffman Says. 


As Agency Tackles Pressing Problems 


Excerpt From Remarks by 

Paut G. HorrmMan. ECA Administrator, 
to Public Advisory Board, 

Friday, July 16, 1948 


I propose to give here a brief resume 
of the responsibilities of the Administra- 
tor as well as a report on the ECA’s ac- 
tivities during the first quarter of its ex- 
istence. 

There has been an enormous amount 
of publicity on the European Recovery 
Program and on the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. We have been ex- 
plained, attacked, and defended. Never- 
theless, we still find many misconcep- 
tions as to our basic functions, even 
among well-informed people. There- 
fore, even at the risk of telling what you 
already know, I would like to make clear, 
first, what we are not doing and, second, 
what we are doing. 

We are not distributing relief. 

We are not engaging in procurement. 
We make the dollars available, but we 
do not do the actual spending. 

We are, from my standpoint, invest- 
ment bankers for recovery. That is our 
basic function. To meet that function, 
the Congress, through the Foreign As- 
sistance Act, spelled out a number of spe- 
cific responsibilities for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. In addi- 
tion, they placed upon us a number of 
specific responsibilities related to our 
own domestic economy, and then, to be 
sure that we would have no idle time on 
our hands, they added a miscellaneous 
group of assignments. 

The recovery responsibilities are, of 
course, of prime importance. We are 
directed to: 

1. Promote agricultural production in 
each of the countries. 
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2. Promote industrial production 

3. Assist in the restoration and main- 
tenance of sound currencies and budgets 
and finances. 

4. Facilitate and stimulate trade with- 
in Europe and by Europe with the rest 
of the world. 

5. Encourage American investments in 
Europe through guaranties of converti- 
bility of local currencies into dollars 

6. With the advice of the National 
Advisory Council, determine whether as- 
sistance is to be in the form of loans o1 
frants 

7. Negotiate for the retention in Ger- 
many of certain plants scheduled for re- 
moval as reparations 

8. See that assets and earnings belong- 
ing to citizens of participating countries 
but situated in United States territory, 
are so far as possible located by the par- 
ticipating country and put to appropriate 
use in furtherance of the European Re- 
covery Program 

9. Encourage the largest possible uti- 
lization of manpower within each par- 
ticipating country, including where pos- 
sible arrangements with the Internation- 
al Refugee Organization. 

10. See that our commcedities are ex- 
ported first to participating countries, 
in preference to nonparticipating coun- 
tries, wholly or partially in Europe 

11. With the advice of the National 
Advisory Council and the Public Advisory 
Board and by agreement with participat- 
ing countries, develop programs by which 
counterpart funds are used to promote 
recovery in the countries which receive 
aid in the form of grants. When a coun- 
try receives a grant rather than a loan, 
it must deposit local currency, equiva- 
lent in value to the grant, in a fund to 
be used for recovery purposes in that 
country. 


12. Establish a mission in each of the 
participating countries to aid in develop- 
ing plans for recovery and to follow 
through on the end-use of goods received 
through ECA 

13. Make available to European coun- 
tries American technical experience and 
advice in management and production— 
in other words, export know-how, as wel] 
as commodities 

These are the 13 principal responsi- 
bilities related to European recovery. In 
addition, in order to protect the Amer- 
ican economy, ECA is directed to: 

1. Prevent the export of commodities 
that might put an undue strain upon our 
own economy by creating domestic 
shortages 

2. Scrutinize carefully all prices paid 
to see that bulk pur- 
chases made in countries outside the 
United States are not made at prices 
higher than those prevailing in the 
United States 

3. Arrange for the purchase of strate- 
gic materials from the participating na- 
tions and their dependencies 

4. Utilize a portion of the counterpart 
funds for exploration and development 
to insure an increased supply of strategic 
materials 

5. Refuse delivery to participating 
countries of commodities for use in the 
production of other commodities for de- 
livery to any nonparticipating Euro- 
pean country which would be refused an 
export license for such commodities in 
the interest of national security. 

6. Encourage the use of normal pri- 
vate channels of trade 

7. Route at least 50 percent of all ship- 
ments to Europe to ships flying the 
American flag. 

8. Obtain petroleum products, as far 
as possible, from sources outside the 
United States. 

9. On the advice of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, assist in the disposal of our 
surplus agricultural products. 

10. See that of total wheat and flour 
exports not less than 25 percent consist 
of flour. 


and particularly 
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11. All wool must be bought from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation until its 
stocks are exhausted. 

12. The total amount of farm machin- 
ery, including tractors, that may be ex- 
ported to participating countries during 


the current year must not exceed 
$75,000,000. 
13. The Administrator must provide 


for the procurement and transfer to par- 
ticipating countries of commodities con- 
tracted for in good faith prior to March 
1, 1948, where an export license has been 
denied or cannot be obtained for export 
to non-participating countries. 

14. Of exports of nitrogenous fertilizer 
materials or compounds to nonoccupied 
areas, 50 percent must come from Army 
production. In addition, the Army must 
set aside 10 percent of its total anhy- 
drous-ammonia production for consump- 
tion in the United States. 

Those, then, are our 14 principal re- 
sponsibilities for the protection of the 
farmers, businessmen, and consumers 1n 
the United States. 

Responsibilities not quite so easily clas- 
sified include the following. ECA must: 

1. Constantly review the economic 
situation in each of the participating 
countries 

9. Obtain a statement of progress from 
each country each quarter and see that 
it is publicized within that country. 

3. Reimburse certain voluntary 
eign-relief agencies for the ocean freight 
they spend in sending relief to Europe. 


for- 


4. Reimburse the United States Post 
Office for ocean freight on relief pack- 
ages sent by individuals in the United 


States to individuals in certain European 
countries, to enable the Post Office to re- 
duce parcel-post rates on such packages. 
Also, negotiate with the countries which 


receive grants for use of counterpart 
funds to pay local transportation 
charges, making further reduction in 


postal rates possible. 

5. Encourage travel to Europe. 

6. Encourage circulation of American 
books, magazines, newspapers, and mo- 
tion picures in Europe by reconverting 
local currencies earned by these media 
into dollars, to the extent of their dol- 
lar costs. 

7. The responsibility laid upon the Ad- 
ministrator for guaranteeing the loyalty 
of all employees is beyond that asked in 
any other department of the Govern- 
ment. He is required to certify not only 
that no employee of ECA is a member 
of any of the organizations 
listed by the Attorney General as sub- 
versive, but he is required to certify that 
no employee ever has been a member of 
any such organization. 

That makes a total of 34 responsibili- 
ties and an astronomical number of 
headaches. To discharge these respon- 
sibilities properly the Administrator 
must have a staff of the most competent 


scores of 
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people to be found. On this score I feel 
that I have been particularly fortunate. 
As of today, a few days more than 3 
months since ECA got under way, all of 
the key positions both here and in the 
oversea organization have been filled. 
And they have been filled with com- 
petent people. 

Now that we have our key positions 
filled, we must proceed with the organi- 
zation of adequate staffs for the various 
divisions. The minute we started opera- 
tions we had to begin hiring people 
quickly, but we used extreme care in se- 
lecting personnel for all jobs. In fact, 
few people were hired except on a trial 
basis. As a result, while we now have 
some 620 employees on our pay roll, only 
296 are permanently with us. Of the 
remainder, 48 have been borrowed from 
other agencies, 175 are temporary em- 
ployees, and 100 are consultants. Most 
of the people on our pay roll today were 
selected from among the more than 
49,000, who filed employment applica- 
tions with us. Quite a few were drafted 
from private industry. Where we were 
unsuccessful in getting people from in- 
dustry to agree to come with us per- 
manently, we asked them to come in 
temporarily as consultants to help us 
through the more trying early days. 

Concurrently with getting our organ- 
ization together, we had to carry on the 
operating job we had been assigned by 
Congress. Upto this morning [July 16] 
we had issued procurement authoriza- 
tions totaling approximately $817,000,000. 
We are now issuing these authorizations 
at the rate of more than $100,000,000 a 
week. All of these authorizations were 
covered by grants. To date only one loan 
has been authorized. However, nego- 
tiations for loans totaling more than 
$700,000,000 are currently under way with 
France, Italy, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
the Dutch East Indies, Norway, the 
United Kingdom, and Ireland. 

In closing, let me say that we are taking 
nothing for granted in the operation of 
ECA any more than one would in oper- 
ating a business, a college, a labor union, 
or a farm organization. That. is why I 
am leaving next Wednesday for Paris, to 
see what is going on there, how we can 
better serve Mr. Harriman and his staff. 

When that week’s study is completed, 
we shall be in a better position to act 
upon those problems which most 
pressing, to do those things which are 
most urgent in helping the countries of 
Western Europe and China to help them- 
selves. 


are 





Hoffman 


Europe 


Administrator Now in 


Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator, left for Europe from 
La Guardia Field, New York, July 21 for 


a series of conferences with ECA repre- 
sentatives abroad. He was accompa- 
nied by James M. Clearly, M. T. Moore, 
and Gaston E. Marque, special assistants. 

Mr. Hoffman is now conferring in Paris 
with W. Averell Harriman, United States 
Special Representative to Europe, and 
with others of Mr. Harriman’s staff. Mr. 
Hoffman plans to be in Europe for about 
1 week. 


Summary of Procurement Authori- 
zations Through Mid-July 


The following tables give a summary 
presentation of the procurement author- 
izations by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration through July 13, 1948 (12 
o’clock noon): 


Authorizations by Countries 
[Figures in millions of dollars] 


Second-quarter| Authorizations 


program issued 
Country 
Grants | Loans} Grants} Loans 
Austria $70. 0 $44.2 
Belgium 3.0 | $17.0 
Denmark 10.0 10.0 % 
France 300. 0 75.0 222. 8 
Bizone Germany 100.0 63.4 
French Zone 20.0 14.5 
Cireece 50.0 32.5 
Iceland 2.3 $2.3 
Ireland 10.0 
Italy 140.0 25.0 106.7 
Netherlands 80.0 25.0 18.9 
Norw iy 5.0 15.0 5.8 
rrieste 4.0) 4.0 
Purkey 10.0 
United Kingdom 300.0 | 100.0 296. | 
lotal Europe 1,082.0 | 289.3 778. 6 2.3 
China 36. 5* 27.9 
lotal all countries. |1, 118 289 SOF 2.3 
‘ Third-quarter program not yet fixed. 
Authorizations by Commodities 
[‘‘Amount”’ stated in millions of dollars] 
Long tons 
Item (thou- Amount 
sands 
EUROPE (INCLUDING TRIESTE 
Wheat 1, 844. 9 $152.7 
W heat flour 473.0 0 
Meats 68.5 43.0 
Cheese 16.0 15.7 
Other food products 357. 1 39.0 
Inedible oils and fats 58. 5 18.2 
Feeds 51.0 5.0 
Seeds 1.8 5 
Fertilizer 288. 1 10.3 
Coal 5, 652. 3 66. 5 
Petroleum products 3, 650.8 106.8 
Cotton 56.9 SO. 4 
Other fibers and textiles 5.2 2.1 
Pobacco 19.9 21.8 
Medicines and chemicals 48.3 16.7 
Nonmetallic minerals 109. 0 3.1 
Nonferrous metals 149.7 50.9 
Iron and steel 125. 0 14.1 
Agricultural and industrial equip- 
ment } 12.2 
Lumber 114.2 10.6 
Other 2.0 1.0 
Ocean and inland freight SS. 90 
Total, Europe i3, 092. 5 780.9 
CHINA 
Wheat flour 17.9 2.2 
Rice 66.8 11.6 
Cotton 16. 1 13.0 
Ocean and inland freight 1.1 
Total, China 100.8 27.9 
Total, all countries 13, 193.3 808. 8 
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First Loan Under ECA: Iceland Gets 
$2,300,000 for Fishery Activities 


The first loan under the Economic Co- 
operation Administration has been au- 
thorized, Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Admin- 
istrator, announced on July 16. 

It is for $2,300,000 to the Government 
of Iceland, for the purpose of assisting 
Iceland in financing the acquisition cost 
of United States machinery; equipment, 
including a ship; supplies and attendant 
services designed to increase the produc- 
tion and processing of fish oils and re- 
lated products and their exportation. 

Details concerning the loan will be 
announced upon the formal signing. 


Appointments to Major Posts 


Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator, has announced the 
appointment of Bryan Houston, execu- 
tive vice president of the Pepsi-Cola Co., 
as Director of the Office of Information 
of ECA. Houston, 48, was born in San 
Antonio, Tex., and attended the Univer- 
sity of Texas, following which he engaged 
in the oil business from 1921 to 1935. He 
served as industrial-relations director, 
and later as assistant sales manager, of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio. Subse- 
quently, he was a partner in the firm of 
Houston & Wisher, industrial-relations 
consultants, Cleveland; and was vice 
president of Young & Rubicam, Inc., ad- 
vertising, New York. He has been execu- 
tive vice president of the Pepsi-Cola Co. 
since February 1946. 

Appointment of Aubrey H. Harwood, 
Los Angeles business executive, as Di- 
rector of Operations in the Economic Co- 
operation Administration has been an- 
nounced. His office will be concerned 
with procurement authorizations, trans- 
portation, strategic materials, and volun- 
tary foreign aid as outlined in the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act. For the past 3 
years Harwood has served as Vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Los An- 
geles. During the war he served in the 
officer procurement division of the Ad- 
jutant General and later in the Office 
of Strategic Services. 

Arthur Smithies, authority on econom- 
ics, has been chosen director of the new 
Fiscal and Trade Policy Division—a mer- 
ger of part of the ECA Trade and Finan- 
cial and Monetary divisions. For the 
last 5 years Smithies has been in the eco- 
nomics branch of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent and for the past 2 years has been in 
charge of the branch. 

Appointment of Walter J. Levy, 37, of 
New York, to head the petroleum, oil, and 
lubricant office in the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration has been an- 
nounced. An expert on petroleum mat- 
ters, Levy was in charge of petroleum re- 
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search for the State Department from 
1945 to March of this year when he be- 
came an economic adviser to the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., of New York. During 
the war he was chief of the petroleum sec- 
tion of the Office of Strategic Services. 
For the past 5 years he has served on 
various committees and delegations con- 
cerned with oil. 

Appointment of Samuel W. Anderson, 
of New York, to head the Industry Divi- 
sion of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has been announced. An- 
derson, 50, has had wide experience in 
the field of finance and served with the 
War Production Board during World 
War II. He was formerly a partner of 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. of New York, and 
was later an officer of several investment 
trusts. Recently he has been associated 
with the investment banking firm of Leh- 
man Bros. He was Program Vice-chair- 
man in the War Production Board and 
earlier served as deputy vice chairman of 
Metals and Minerals in WPB. 

Ted F. Silvey, trade-union executive 
has been appointed as executive assistant 
to the Labor Advisors of the ECA. Sil- 
vey is secretary-treasurer of the Tele- 
phone Workers Organizing Committee, 
CIO, Washington, D. C.; secretary of the 
National CIO Community Services Com- 
mittee, New York, and a member of the 
International Typographical Union. He 
has been active in labor work for the 
last 15 years. In 1944 he was appointed 
a staff executive at national CIO head- 
quarters in Washington and served as 
liaison officer with the Government war 
agencies. 





Appointment of Alan Valentine, 47 
president of the University of Roches. 
ter (N. Y.), as chief of the Economic Co. 
operation Administration mission to the 
Netherlands has been announced py 
Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Administrator. 
falentine has been active in educational, 
civic, and industrial affairs. He was 
graduated from Swarthmore College jn 
1921; received advanced degrees from 
the University of Pennsylvania and Ox. 
ford and holds honorary degrees from 
several colleges and universities. He 
has been president of the University of 
Rochester since 1935. He is director of 
several companies. He is also a trustee 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and a director of the American 
Associates of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, Carnegie Foundation, and 
United China Relief. 

A. E. Staley, Jr., 45, president of the 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., has been 
chosen as head of the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration mission to Nor- 
way. Staley has been president of the 
Staley Co. of Decatur, IIl., since 1932. 

Appointment of John Nuveen, Jr., 52, 
Chicago investment banker, as chief of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion mission to Greece has been an- 
nounced by Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Ad- 
ministrator. Nuveen served in the Gov- 
ernment during the war as Regional 
Director of Region VI, War Production 
Board, comprising Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin. He is a director 
of the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way System, the Council Bluffs (Iowa) 


Gas Co., and other corporations. 





States of America of (1) 


G. 80th Congress, 2d Session. ) 


exchange. 





Ratification of Double-Taxation Convention and 
Protocol With France 


The President signed on June 19, 1948. the ratification by the United 
the convention between the United States and 
France, signed at Paris on October 18, 1946, for the avoidance of double tax- 
ation and the prevention of evasion in the case of taxes on estates and inheri- 
tances, and for the purpose of modifying and supplementing certain provi- 
sions of the convention between the two Governments relating to income 
taxation signed at Paris on July 25, 1939, and (2) the protocol between the 
United States and France. signed at Washington on May 17, 
purpose of modifying in certain respects the convention of October 18, 1946. 

The convention was submitted by the President to the Senate on January 
10, 1947, with a view to obtaining advice and consent to ratification. 
ate Executive A, 80th Congress. Ist Session. ) 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, the supple- 
mentary protocol was negotiated and concluded with France and was sub- 
mitted by the President to the Senate on May 19, 1948. 


On June 2, 1948, the Senate approved a resolution advising and consenting 
to the ratification of the convention and protocol. 
instruments of ratification by the two Governments, the convention and proto- 
col will enter into force (1) in respect of the provisions relating to taxes 
on estates and inheritances, on the day of that exchange, and (2) in respect 
of the provisions relating to taxes on income, on January | following that 


1948. for the 


(Sen- 


As a result of hearings before 


(Senate Executive 


Upon the exchange of 
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New Sales of German-Owned 
Assets in Switzerland 


The Swiss Compensation Office has an- 
nounced its intention to sell the follow- 
ing German-owned assets, according to 
the American Legation in Bern: 


1. 120 empty cases used 
and other airplane parts. These 
cases are the property of Argus-Maschinen- 
pau. G. m. b. H, Baden-Baden, and are de- 
posited at Farner-Werke A. G., Granges, 
Switzerland 

2. 5.674 kilograms of pure orthodichlorben- 
zole, belonging to the German firm Zschim- 
mer & Schwarz, Greiz-Dédlau (Thuringen) 
and deposited at CIBA Société Anonyme, 
Basel, Switzerland 


for transporting 
motors 


Bids, in both instances, should be sub- 
mitted before July 30, 1948, to the Swiss 
Compensation Office, Service for the 
Liquidation of German Assets, Postbox 
39, Zurich, Switzerland. 


New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with these conditions before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department's 
Office of International Trade. 

Germany—Emanuele Conci (importer, ex- 
Bismarckstrasse 9, (13b) Augsburg 
wishes to import into Germany all kinds of 
tertiles, clothing (including work 
clothes), all kinds of raw materials, natural 
and synthetic fibers, tanning materials, skins, 
hides, leather, and salts 

Germany—Gernot, Orth, & Sandstede 
(commercial agents), Haarenufer 20, Olden- 
burg, offer to export hardware, textiles, and 
Office equipment 

Germany—Emil C. Fack (importer, ex- 
porter, commission merchant), Langenstr. 84, 
(23) Bremen, American Zone, wishes to con- 
tact American importers of hops and beer 


porter), 


shoes, 


July 24. 1948 


THHO11 is 3 


Max Lowenthal 
buying agent), Kastanien 
Miinchen-Griinwald, Bavaria, 


Germany 
porter, 
(13b) 
can Zone, offers to act as buying agent, on 
commission basis, for American firms desir- 
ing to import from Germany. 


(importer, ex- 
Allee 4, 
Ameri- 


Germany—Rudolf Pilz, Leipzigerstr. 225, 
Dresden N 30, wishes to contact American 
ring manufacturers, jewelers, and gold and 
silversmiths,; importers of Gablonz imitation 
jewelry, jewelry, and glass products; and firms 
interested in exporting to Germany. 

Germany—tTetra-Schach G. m. b. H., Or- 
leansstr. 53/0, Miinchen 8, wishes to market 
his newly developed chess game, called 
‘“Tetra-Chess,”’ which can be played by four 
or more persons; also, offers toys in general. 

Japan—Nissin Kigyo Co. Ltd. (importer 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, 


Office Trade 


of International 


exporter), No. 3-5 Chome, West Ginza, 
Chuoku, Tokyo, desires to contact American 
firms interested in importing Japanese tez- 
tile products (rayon yarn, rayon fabric, and 
spun rayon yarn and fabrics), and marine 
products (dried compoy, dried abalone, cut- 
tlefish, agar-agar, and shark fins). 


Electric Power Interests 
South African Official 


The manager of the Natal (South 
Africa) branch of the Electricity Supply 
Commission—Edward L. Damant—will 
arrive in the United States early in 
August for a month’s visit to investigate 





Mest of these trade opportunities have 


trade contracts 


projected business arrangements. 


dertaken with these firms 


abroad 


conditions permit.) 


Index, by 


Automotive Vehicles, Equipment 
cessories 10 
Ceramics: 6 


20 

Containers: 9 

Copper Wire and Cable: 6 

Diesel Engines: 7 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 11, 14. 

Electrical Equipment and 
4,7 

Foodstuffs: 24 

Furs: 8, 15 

Hides and Skins: 8 

Jute Products: 22 

Laces: 18. 

Leather: 8 


Licensing Arrangements: 1 





Editor’s 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 


officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- 
nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, for $1 each. 
United States firms should correspond directly with the firm listed concerning any 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and 
(It is recognized that many of the items specified as export opportunities are 
in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been reestab- 
lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received. 
United States foreign traders are proceeding now with negotiations for business when 


| Numbers Shown Here Refer to N 


and Ac- 


Clothing and Accessories: 5, 8, 13, 16, 19, 


Appliance 


Ss 


Note 


been reported by American Foreign Service 


Interested 


However, many 


Commodities 
umbered Items in Following Sections] 


Luggage: 20 

Machinery (Industrial): 6, 9 
Mica: 7. 

Minerals: 12. 

Mirrors: 26. 

Oil (Inedible): 3 

Optical Goods: 4. 

Paper Products: 17. 
Photographic Equipment: 4. 
Plastic Products: 17. 
Refrigeration Equipment: 9. 
Rubber Articles: 5. 

Sctentific Instruments: 4. 
Shoes: 2. 

Surgical and Medical Equipment: 1, 4. 
Textiles: 10, 23 

Wire: 6, 21. 
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new techniques in production of electric 
power, with particular reference to devel- 
opments in rural electrification. In ad- 
dition, he wishes to study the latest tech- 
niques of disposing of ash which results 
from using pulverized fuel in power 
plants. 

According to the American Consulate 
in Durban, South Africa, Mr. Damant is 
authorized to negotiate for the purchase 
of any machinery designed to eliminate 
the problem of smoke control. 

The Electricity Supply Commission 
is a Government-subsidized organization 
which produces most of the electric cur- 
rent used in the Union of South Africa. 

Firms and individuals desiring to con- 
tact Mr. Damant may do so through J. A. 
Ewing & McDonald, Inc., 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


El Salvador Seeks Bids 
on 400 Blank Books 


Bids for the supply and delivery of 400 
blank books are invited by the Salva- 
doran Government agency, Proveeduria 
General de la Republica. 

Each book is to have 500 pages of 
white, good-quality paper. The base is 
to be of 28-pound ‘“Hammermill Ledger.” 
Size desired is as follows: interior, 1554 
x 103g inches; exterior, 16% x 11'%4 
inches. 

Offers, in Spanish, and marked “Con- 
curso No. 334-A,”’ must be presented in 
duplicate before 9 a. m., August 9, 1948, 
to Proveeduria General de la Republica, 
Avenida Espana No. 53, San Salvador, 
El Salvador, Central America. They 
should quote both unit and total price in 
figures and letters, and be accompanied 
by samples of covers, paper, and board. 

Seven copies of complete specifications 
(in Spanish) have been furnished to the 
Department of Commerce. Interested 
firms may obtain a copy, on a loan basis, 
by applying to the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Iran Invites Bids on 
Radiological Equipment 


American manufacturers and suppliers 
of radiological equipment are invited to 
bid on supplying a varied lot of equip- 
ment needed by the Industrial and Min- 
ing Bank of Tehran, Iran, for its hospi- 
tal. Requirements include: 


X-ray apparatus for deep therapy, with 
accessories; X-ray apparatus for superficial 
and intermediate therapy, with accessories; 
mobile table; portable photo-roentgen ap- 
paratus; dosimeter; tomograph apparatus; 
pedestal bucky with accessories; thermo- 
statical developing unit and washing tank; 
electrical film-drying; ultra-violet lamp; 
infra-red lamp; galvano faradic generator; 
serigraph; film filing cabinet; film marker; 
electrocardiograph, with accessories; barium 
enema outfit; colon air insufflator; two pairs 
of dark adaptor monogoggles; X-ray spec- 
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Concerning Sugar Refinery 
for Iraq 


In reporting sugar-refinery require- 
ments for the Industrial Bank of Iraq 
(Foreign Commerce WEEKLY, July 17), 
capacity of the plant desired was er- 
roneously published as 15 to 20 tons of 
sugar annually, instead of 15 to 20 
thousand tons. 











tacles; radiographic cones for Philips P. H., 
2-tube; cushioned adjustable head rest; re- 
flex sinus-mastoid unit; Patterson operating 
fluoroscope; X-ray film bin; X-ray film, 150 
dozen of each of the following sizes: 13 x 18, 
18 x 24, 24 x 30, 30 x 40, 35 x 35 cm.; 20 
5-gallon X-ray developers; short-wave unit, 
with accessories; inductotherm fever Cabi- 
net; hydrotherapy bath. 


All of the foregoing units are to be 
designed for use with 220-volt, 50-cycle, 
alternating current. 

Conditions for bidding are as follows: 


1. Cost price stated in the tender must be, 
so far as possible, “cost and freight” in 
pounds sterling or United States dollars, de- 
livery at one of the, Persian Gulf ports 

2. Goods will be insured by the Industrial 
and Mining Bank 

3. Price will be given first consideration 
with time required for delivery second in 
priority 

4. Tenders must be held valid for a period 
of 30 days from the date bids are opened, 
and successful bidder will be notified within 
that period. Time required for drawing up 
the agreement will be added to the specified 
30-day period. 

5. Tenders received after the bid deadline 
will not be considered, unless the bank ex- 
tends the period, in which case bidders will 
be notified 

6. To guarantee delivery, the successful 
bidder will be asked to deposit 10 percent 
of the cost price of the items. This deposit 
will be valid 3 months from the date of de- 
livery of the goods 


Bids must be in the hands of the ap- 
propriate authorities no later than Au- 
gust 1, 1948, and should be submitted to 
the Commercial Section, Industrial and 
Mining Bank, Tehran, Iran. 


2.000 Tons of Sisal Line 
Offered for Sale in U. S. 


Two thousand tons of British East 
African sisal line are offered for export 
to the United States, for September to 
November shipment, by the Raw Ma- 
terials Department of the British Board 
of Trade. 

Complete information, including price, 
may be obtained from the Hemp Con- 
troller, Raw Materials Department of the 
Board of Trade, London, England. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—K. G. Luke, representing K 
G. Luke Pty. Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer, sales /indent agent), 30 
Queens Parade, North Fitzroy, Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in obtaining licenses 
for the manufacture of surgical and medical 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive August 4, 





via New York City, for a visit of 3 months, 
U. S. address: c/o National City Bank of 
New York, 55 Wall Street, New York, N. y, 
Itinerary: New York, Buffalo, Washington, 
Chicago, Madison, Springfield, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, and Cincinnati, 

2. Australia—William Mathers, represent. 
ing Mathers Pty. Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler), 78 Queen Street, Brisbane. 
Queensland, is interested in visiting shoe fac- 
tories, and in inspecting lasts and patterns of 
women's shoes. Scheduled to arrive August 
7, via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U.S. address: c/o Australian Consulate Gen. 
eral, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chi. 
cago, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, anq 
San Francisco 

3. Belgium—Charles Valkenaere, rue ge 
Mérode 29, Antwerp, representing Société 
Commerciale du Centre Africian—SOCca 
(importer, exporter, sales/indent agent), a9 
rue Everaerts, Antwerp, is interested jn 
establishing a United States market for 
Isano oil, a product of the Belgian Congo 
Scheduled to arrive July 13, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
Hotel Commodore, Lexington Avenue and 


Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York and Cleveland. 
4. Brazil—Nelson Dias Rangel, Avenida 


Sao Joao 555 Sao Paulo, representing Rangel 
& Cia. (importer, retailer), 39 Rua Joao Bric- 
cola, Sao Paulo, is interested in Studying 
American methods and in arranging for 
agencies for optical gocds; photographic 
medical, and scientific instruments, and do- 
mestic appliances. Scheduled to arrive 
August 1, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Rochester, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and Los Angeles 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 

5. France—Jean Roblin, representing de 
Ariel, S. A., 44 Avenue de la Grande Armée, 
Paris, is interested in waterproof clothing 
and rubber balloons Scheduled to arrive 
July 15, via New York City, for a visit of 1% 
months. U.S. address: 380 Bryant Street, 
Mountain View, Calif. Itinerary: New York 
City, Chicago, Washington, and San Fran- 
cisco 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

6. India—Balkishan 
Pannalal Girdharlal (importer, wholesaler 
manufacturer), Sadar Bazar, Delhi, is inter- 
ested in purchasing and obtaining agencies 
for copper wire and cable, hosiery machines 
playing-card machinery, @nd ceramics. He 
is now in the United States for about a 
week. U.S. address: c/o American Express 
Co., 649 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Chicago, and 
Boston 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

7. India—V. D. Rama Reddy and P. Dasa- 
radharama Reddy, representing Young India 
Mica Produce Co., Gudur, Madras Presidency, 
are interested in purchasing electrical 
equipment, such as meters, switches, fuses 
and boxes, wire, sockets, and fixtures; and 
Diesel engines, from 5 to 40 horsepower. 
Also, wish to sell mica in the United States 
They are now in the United States until De 
cember 1948. U.S. address: Hotel St. George, 
51 Clark Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, and other cities as necessary. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 10, 1948.) 

8. Italy—Giovanni Farina, 4 Via Musei, 
Bologna, representing Gelosi Farina, 7 Via 
Rizzoli, Bologna, is interested in purchasing 


Dass, representing 
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fur and fur garments, and leather for manu- 
facturing shoes; also, wishes to contact Amer- 
ican importers of rabbit and lamb skins. 
Scheduled to arrive July 7, via New York 


City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Samuel Monoson, 236 West Thirtieth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9, Peru—Nunzio Zuccarello, representing 
zguccarello & Carella (Heladeria Taormina), 
Manco Capac 500, Lima, is interested in ice- 
cream and refrigeration plants, refrigeration 
equipment, and containers. Scheduled to 
arrive during August, via New York City, for 
a month's visit. U.S. address: c/o Peruvian 
Consulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

10. Transjordan—Kamal Hamdi Mango, 
representing Hamdi & Ibrahim Mango Co. 
Ltd., Amman, is interested in textiles in gen- 
eral, and automotive products. Scheduled 
to arrive during August, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. Itinerary: 
New York, Detroit, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre-e 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


11. Brazil—Instituto Organoterapico Bra- 
sileiro S. A. (manufacturer, wholesaler and 
exporter), 3524 Avenida Adolfo Pinheiro, Sao 
Paulo, wishes to export animal glandular 
products (pituitary, thyroid, super-renal, 
parathyroid, pineal, ovary, and pancreas). 
Either extract in powder, or pharmaceutical 
specialty in liquid form; also specifications 
and concentrations as ordered. Firm states 
that it used U. S. P. standards. Inspection 
welcome in Sao Paulo at expense of seller. 
Samples and price lists will be sent upon re- 
quest by foreign firm. At present, offerings 
are on outright sales basis, but firm is in- 
terested in obtaining a selling agent for the 
future. Firm is experienced exporter but will 
welcome and follow any special instructions 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 

12. Egypt—-Julian Suski (broker), 44 El 
Falaki Street, Cairo, wishes to export red 
ozide of iron ore, other ores, and mineral 
products. Further information including 
analysis of ore, and production, is available 
upon request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

13. England—tTricomaine (Handknitwear) 
Ltd. (manufacturer) ,6 Spring Gardens, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, wishes to export men’s 
women's, and children’s hand-knitted pure- 
wool jumpers, cardigans, slipovers, scarfs, and 
gloves. Merchandise offered is of best qual- 
ity, made from 100 percent pure Botany wool. 
Firm has 2,000 to 3,000 garments available, 
future deliveries 1,000 garments monthly. 

14. Ireland—F. H. Steele & Co., Limited 
(manufacturer), Brookfield Laboratories, 
Blackrock, wishes to export highest-quality 
medicated confectionery such as cough drops 
and pastilles, boiled candy, tablets and 
lozenges. Firm will finance any quality in- 
spection by any testing laboratory in the 
United States, the United Kingdom, or 
Eire. Firm would appreciate receiving infor- 
mation on the following: food, drug, and 
cosmetic regulations; U. S. Department of 
Agriculture regulations; and labeling regula- 
tions. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

15. Jtaly—Amministrazione Conte Pavon- 
celli (producer), Cerignola, Foggia, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for raw karakul furs. 
The following description of merchandise has 
been furnished by the producer: Pelts black 


July 24, 1948 


both as to color of skin and hair. The hair is 
more or less curled and shiny with varying 
natural designs. The variety of the design of 
the hair makes the skins of higher or lower 
value depending upon the type of astrakhan 
fur which is to be made. The skins are, on 
the whole, similar to those produced in other 
countries having as an advantage that the 
Italian animals are larger, resulting from 
cross-breeding of the Italian sheep with 
karakul sheep. Italian skins are often larger, 
brighter, and lighter than Persian or Turkish 
skins. Skins of first, second, third, and 
fourth quality are produced in Italy in in- 
verse ratio to the degree of cross-breeding. 
First-class skins are the offspring of cross- 
breeding a pure karakul sheep with cross- 
bred karakul sheep of the fourth or fifth 
generation. Second-class skins are the off- 
spring of pure karakul sheep bred witb 
Italian sheep of the third generation. 

16. Mexico—Bertha Griinberg Friedman 
(manufacturer), Isabel la Catélica #96—6, 
Mexico, D. F., wishes to export 10,000 units 
each month of skirts, blouses, dresses, shawls, 
and jackets (typical Mexican costumes). 
Quality: first-class handwork on first- and 
second-grades. Sizes: girls, 6 to 12 years; 
misses, 14, 16, 18, and 11, 13, 15. Inspection 
in Mexico or samples at buyer’s expense. 
Pictures on request from foreign firm. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

17. Netherlands —L. Goudsmit-Hoff & 
Zoon's Ned. Behangselpapierindustrie (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, wholesaler); Distelweg, 
88, Amsterdam-N., wishes to export first-class 
washable plastic wallpaper on plastic base. 
Samples available free of cost from foreign 
firm. 

18. Norway—A/S_ Bergens’ Blondevevert! 
(manufacturer, exporter), Nesttun per Ber- 
gen, has available for immediate shipment 
50,000 yards of imitated handmade laces, 10,- 
000 yards each month thereafter. Firm 
offers inserts and edgings of linen or mer- 
cerized cotton, in white, grey, or colored, and 
from ', inch to 7 inches wide. A sample of 
lace is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 

19. Norway—Th. Huseby & Co. (export 
merchant), 8 Raadhusgaten (VII), Oslo, has 
available for export 1,800 pilot caps, usual as- 
sorted sizes; 1,250 pairs of sealskin slippers 
(with hair) in children’s sizes, and sizes from 
1 to 11; and 600 suitcases and bags of seal- 
skin (with hair). Further information and 
prices available on request from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Please 
specify article in correspondence addressed to 
the Department. 

20. Norway—Aktieselskapet Norrena Sko- 
fabrikk (manufacturer), Hamar, wishes to 
export ladies’ high-class ski boots with fur 
trimming. Firm has available for imme- 
diate shipment 3,000 pairs of boots, 750 pairs 
each month thereafter. Price available on 
request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


21. Denmark—A/S Randers’ Rebslaaeri 
(manufacturer), 10 Vinkelvej, Randers, seeKs 
purchase quotations for 100 tons of galva- 
nized steel rope wire. Hawser wire quality 
from 0.5 to 2.0 diameter. Breaking strain: 
130/140 kilos/mm‘*. 

22. France—Société Alsacienne de Filature 
et de Tissage de Jute (importer; jute spin- 
ning and weaving mill), Bischwiller (Bas- 
Rhin), desires purchase quotations for used 
jute sacks and cloth. Goods requested are 
to be destined for the account of this firm's 
branch plant, La Société Cherifienne du Jute, 
Casablanca, Morocco. 


23. France—Wine & Stahl, Stahl & Cie, 
Succrs. (importer and wholesaler), 50, rue du 
Jeu-des-Enfants, Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), 
seeks purchase quotations for cotton and 
rayon textiles for making work shirts, aprons, 
smocks, blouses; ticking for mattresses; satin 
for bed covers; and cretonne. Firm wishes 
to purchase 2,000,000 francs worth of mate- 
rials. 


Agency Opportunities 


24. France—René Guillot “Vendre” (man- 
ufacturer’s agent, commission merchant, 
importer, and exporter), 7, rue Lincoln, 
Paris, seeks representation for food products 
including preserves, frozen poultry, pow- 
dered and evaporated milk, and cheese. 


Additional Foreign Visitors 


(NoTE.—Information on the following for- 
eign visitors was received too late to include 
in the regular listing.) 

25. Panama, Republic of—Louis Martinz, 
representing Cia. L. Martinz, S. A., Apartado 
697, Panama, is interested in visiting dairies 
to observe production methods. Scheduled 
to arrive in mid-July, for a visit of 2 or 3 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Panamanian Con- 
sulate General, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Houston, Chicago, 
Monroe (Wis.), Milwaukee, and New York. 

26. Wales—Alfred Foulks, 38 Woodman- 
sterne Road, Carshalton Beeches, Surrey, 
England, representing Novolor Ltd., The 
Trading Estate, Bridgend, Glamorganshire, 
is interested in contacting manufacturers of 
mirrors. Scheduled to arrive July 6, via New 
York City, for a visit of 4 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: Sheridan Hotel, Lexington Avenue at 
Forty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Previously announced, ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, July 17, 1948.) 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Advertising Media—Argentina. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Greece. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Denmark. 

Bags and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—France. 

Bags and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Greece. 

Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops—Sweden. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—British Malaya. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Argentina. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Brokers Who Deal in Foreign Exchange— 
Colombia. 

Canneries—Australia. 

Canneries—Denmark. 

Cement Manufacturers—Algeria. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Den- 
mark. 

Chemicals, Synthetic, Organic, Manufac- 
turers—France. 

Coffee and Tea Growers, Packers, and Ex- 
porters—Union of South Africa. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Peru. 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICENSE 
REGULATIONS 


The import licensing and exchange regu- 
lations now in force in Austria were sum- 
marized by the United States Legation at 
Vienna in a report of June 8, 1948. 

An import license carries with it the right 
to foreign exchange, but a separate applica- 
tion for the exchange permit must be made 
after the import license is granted. 

The usual validity period of an import li- 
cense is 6 months and of an exchange permit 
1 month. Both periods may be extended, if 
necessary. Merchandise imported under an 
import license must be cleared through Cus- 
toms before the expiration date of the 
license. 

The amount on the import license usually 
covers the shipment “Free Austrian Border.” 

A tolerance of 5 percent in quantity is al- 
lowed on an import license, but every change 
in price quotation necessitates a new license 
application. No tolerance in value is allowed 
above the amount indicated on the exchange 
permit. 

The maximum value of merchandise ad- 
mitted in Austria without an import license 
has been limited to 100 Austrian schillings 
(10 schillings=US$1) and an exchange per- 
mit must be obtained in order to make pay- 
ment. ‘ 

Samples, gifts, and advertising material are 
free from import licenses but not from cus- 
toms regulations 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TARRIFF CONCESIONS OF GENERAL AGREE- 
MENT WITH UNITED STATES TO BECOME 
EFFECTIVE JULY 31, 1948 


Following the signing of the Protocol of 
Provisional Application of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade by Brazil on June 
30, 1948, the United States tariff concessions 
of chief interest to Brazil and the Brazilian 
tariff concessions (except possible those of 
principle interest to Chile) will be placed in 
effect provisionally on July 31, 1948, accord- 
ing to a press release (No. 542) dated July 1, 
1948, issued by the Department of State. To 
the extent provided for in the Protocol, the 
general provisions of the Geneva agreement 
will also become operative between the 
United States and Brazil, as of July 31, 1948 

The new schedules of tariff concessions by 
the United States and Brazil will replace the 
tariff concessions of the reciprocal trade 
agreement signed on February 2, 1935, and 
effective since January 1, 1936. 
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Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of 
November 29, 1947, for a special article on 
The New General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade; and the issue of March 6, 1948, for 
a special article entitled “United States and 
Brazilian Tariff Concessions at Geneva.’ The 
complete schedule of Brazilian concessions of 
the Geneva Agreement, showing the pre- 
agreement and new rates, has been pub- 
lished in the Supplement to the Interna- 
tional Reference Service, Reports on Geneva 
Tariff Concessions (Report No. 11, dated May 
1948) entitled “Schedule of Concessions 
Granted by Brazil in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade Concluded at Geneva, 
October 30, 1947," which is available at 10 
cents a copy from *the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or through any of the 
Field Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce. | 


Canada 
Exchange and Finance 


GOVERNMENT NEGOTIATES $150,000 000 
PRIVATE LOAN 


The Canadian Government has marketed 
a $150,000,000 issue of long-term 3 percent 
bonds privately in the United States, accord- 
ing to an announcement made on July 13 
by the Dominion’s Minister of Finance. The 
entire offer has been taken by three Ameri- 
can insurance firms 

The bonds which have a term of 15 years, 
have been sold at par. They will be dated 
August 1, 1948, and will mature on August 
1, 1963. The proceeds are payable in United 
States dollars and will be used mainly to re- 
pay the drawings of $140,000,000 so far made 
by the Government on the $300,000,000 credit 
arranged last fall with the United States 
Export-Import Bank (See FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of January 24, 1948.) The 
remainder will serve to increase further 
Canadian exchange reserves which were up 
to $742,000,000 on June 23, 1948, from the 
low point of $461,000,000 on December 17 
1947 The June 23 balance includes the 
$140,000,000 received from the Export-Import 
Bank as mentioned above 


yl 7 
China 
Exchange and Finance 


FREE MOVEMENT OF SUBSIDIARY COINAGE 
PERMITTED WITHOUT LICENSE 


In accordance with Shanghai customs no- 
tification No. 215, dated June 30, 1948, the 
free movement of copper cents and cash and 
other metallic subsidiary coinage is now 
allowed without being covered by special per- 
mits issued by the Chinese Ministry of Fi- 





nance or by the Central Bank of China cer- 
tifying that they are carried for exchange 
into legal tender, that is, Chinese National 
dollars. If such coins are intended for melt- 
ing, for profit-making, or for clandestine 
shipment abroad, however, the offender is re. 
ported to be liable to punishment under the 
Rules Governing Punishment of Offenses 
against the National Currency 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE REQUIREMENTS Cover- 
ING CHINESE STUDENTS’ EXPENSES ABROAD 


The Central Bank of China acting on in- 
structions received from the Chinese Execu- 
tive Yuan, issued circular No. 142, dated 
June 23, 1948, to the Appointed Banks set- 
ting forth revised regulations governing ap- 
plications for foreign exchange covering the 
expenses of self-supporting students abroad. 

Beneficiaries who were formerly entitled 
to purchase foreign exchange at the official 
rate are now required to purchase exchange 
at the Government's daily announced “mar- 
ket’ rate of exchange, whereas those students 
who were formerly entitled to purchase for- 
eign exchange under approved applications 
at this market rate are required to buy ex- 
change at the market rate, with like amounts 
of Exchange Surrender Certificates (See 
the following item entitled New Import-Ex- 
port “Link” System Introduced.) 

It is reported that all approved applica- 
tions will indicate whether or not Exchange 
Surrender Certificates are required 


NEW IMPORT-EXPORT “LINK” SYSTEM 
INTRODUCED 


The Chinese Government recently an- 
nounced a procedure for linking imports with 
exports as the latest in a series of regula- 
tions designed to control foreign-exchange 
Since the close of the Pacific 
War—during which time rigorous efforts to 
conserve scarce foreign exchange were en- 
forced—China has been faced with an ever- 
widening spread" between officially an- 
nounced rates of exchange and black-market 
quotations Tnis discouraged 
trade through legal channels, especially ex- 
ports, and has resulted in windfall profits to 
importers (who have imported goods at offi- 
cially announced exchange rates and sold 
them in China at prices approximating black- 
market values 

Postwar foreign-exchange controls were 
first announced in March 1946, only to be re- 
vised in February of the following year and 
again in August 1947. Under the latter re- 
vision a Government-announced daily ‘““mar- 


resources 


spread has 


ket’ rate of exchange was introduced, but 
the spread between this and black-market 
rates again increased, so that by the middle 
of this year the latter was several times this 
market rate of exchange 

With the objective of eliminating the enor- 
mous profits often realized by importers 
through this spread, it was announced on 
May 7, 1948, that importers would be re- 
quired to deposit as “margin” a substantial 
part of the cost of imported goods at the 
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market rate upon being notified that issuance 
of a license had been approved. Any re- 
mainder had to be settled in full with an 
Appointed Bank upon the arrival of the 
goods, at exchange rates prevailing at the 
time of arrival. Because of the severe criti- 
cism leveled by commercial interests, how- 
ever, the measure was withdrawn shortly 
afterward. In its place the above-mentioned 
jmport-export “link” system was introduced 
as a means of providing what it is hoped will 
be a more “realistic” officially sponsored rate 
of exchange for imports and exports, that is, 
one which more accurately reflects the de- 
preciated internal purchasing power of the 
Chinese National dollar 

Under this modified system of foreign-ex- 
change requirements, which went into effect 
on May 31, 1948, with the announcement of 
Central Bank of China circular No. 134, Ap- 
pointed Banks are authorized to issue Ex- 
change Surrender Certificates, in United 
States dollars, at rates calculated on the 
basis of the Foreign Exchange Equalization 
Fund Committee’s cover rates.' Exporters 
selling foreign exchange to one of the Ap- 
pointed Banks, either against a Letter of 
Credit or a consignment shipment, receive 
an Exchange Surrender Certificate equal to 
the full amount of the foreign exchange 
sold.2. In the case of shipments made on con- 
signment, the certificate will be issued to the 
exporter only when the exchange proceeds 
are actually realized and sold in cash to an 
Appointed Bank within the time limits speci- 
fied by the Central Bank of China. 

On the other hand, most importers holding 
validated licenses when applying for the 
purchase of foreign exchange are required, in 
addition to the existing requirements, to sur- 
render to an Appointed Bank certificates of 
a “like amount" to the face value of their 
import licenses.‘ Importers of rice, wheat, 
flour, cotton, and fertilizers, however, are ex- 
empted from this requirement 

Under existing regulations, the Central 
Bank of China or the Appointed Bank may 
divide a certificate into a number of certifi- 
cates, regardless of whether the certificate 
was issued by the Central Bank or by another 
Appointed Bank. No change may be made, 
however, in the total amount of the certifi- 
cate, expiration date, or other particulars 
The former certificate must be canceled and 
surrendered immediately to the Central Bank. 

The validity of a certificate for the pur- 
chase of foreign exchange is established for 
30 days from the date of issuance, no allow- 
ance being made for Sundays and holidays 
(Previously a certificate had been valid for 
only 7 days from the date of issuance.) An 
authorized holder of a certificate is permitted 
to transfer his certificate to a qualified holder 
of an import license or other persons author- 


In subsequent circular No., 138, the Cen- 
tral Bank of China announced the conversion 
rates for issuing certificates against pur- 
chases of foreign exchange, expressed in 
other than United States dollars, as follows: 
£1=US83; HK$1—US$0.1875; 1 Straits dol- 
lar=US$0.35; 1 rupee=US$0.225; 1 Swiss 
franc — US$0.25; and 1 peso= US$0.50 

*This ratio between the certificate and the 
eémount of foreign exchange surrendered is to 
be determined from time to time by the For- 
eign Exchange Equalization Fund Commit- 
tee above and is subject to change without 
notice 

Within 30 days in the case of shipments to 
Hong Kong, Macao, and the Philippines; 
within 60 days where goods are destined for 
India and countries in Southeast Asia; and 
within 90 days for shipments to all other 
destinations. 

‘A “like amount” is interpreted to mean 
that the difference in the amounts of the 
certificate and import license is not to exceed 
US$50 or equivalent value. 


July 24, 1948 
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ized to buy foreign exchange from an Ap- 
pointed Bank, for a consideration to be 
agreed upon between seller and _ buyer. 
Certificates are invalidated forthwith if 
transferred to an unqualified person, it is 
reported. 

In addition to the above Ordinary Certifi- 
cates, as they are called, Special Certificates 
are issued by the Central Bank of China to 
the Appointed Banks upon the surrender of 
foreign exchange under inward remittances 
and banker's drafts. (See the following item 
entitled Provisions Made for Ordinary and 
Special Exchange Surrender Certificates. ) 

| Note: The purpose of the system, as al- 
ready noted, is to create a more realistic 
exchange in an effort to discourage black- 
market transactions and encourage exports 
through official channels. Exporters selling 
foreign exchange to Appointed Banks receive 
the equivalent in Chinese dollars of their 
exchange at the Foreign Exchange Equaliza- 
tion Fund Committee's rate plus the amount 
realized from the sale of their certificates 
to authorized buyers. Since the additional 
amount received by exporters will be paid by 
importers, the cost of foreign exchange for 
the import of goods—other than rice, wheat, 
flour, cotton, and fertilizers—will be in- 
creased. But this increase actually will not 
be any more than if the Fund's rate alone 
were made realistic, and up to the present 
time the sum of the market rate and the 
certificate rate, while advancing propor- 
tionately, has been only something like 60 
to 65 percent of the black-maket rate. 

Although the essence of the system is the 
creation of a market in certificates operat- 
ing through the forces of demand and sup- 
ply, it is to the interest of China’s foreign 
trade not to have the prices of certificates 
subject to undue fluctuations. It was con- 
sidered almost certain by the Chinese Na- 
tional Government, however, that foreign 
exchange Offered by exporters would be 
quickly absorbed and that prices would be 
forced up through the competitive bidding 


of importers and others authorized to pur- 
chase foreign exchange. In anticipation of 
this, it has been provided that the Central 
Bank of China may intervene in the market 
by buying and selling certificates. 

It is apparent that the successful opera- 
tion of a link system in China would depend 
in large measure upon having a sufficient 
supply of certificates on hand at a particular 
time to meet the demand. Of even greater 
importance to the successful linking of im- 
ports with exports, however, is economic sta- 
bility. In countries where the system has 
operated with comparative success, notably 
in Greece and Italy, the local currencies are 
more or less stabilized and prices placed 
under control. Neither of these conditions 
exists in China. 

Despite the above-mentioned factors which 
would appear to operate against the success 
of the system, declared exports from Shang- 
hai to the United States in June had in- 
creased 214 or 3 times over those for May, 
and Tientsin reported that declared exports 
for June were valued at US$2,800,000, as com- 
pared with a total of only US$5,000,000 for 
the first 5 months of the current year. The 
main complaint on the part of traders con- 
tinues to be concerned with the dearth of 
import licenses which would create a demand 
for certificates. | 


PROVISIONS MADE FOR ORDINARY AND SPE- 
CIAL EXCHANGE SURRENDER CERTIFICATES 


In an attempt to clarify the issuance of 
Ordinary and Special Exchange Surrender 
Certificates (see the preceding item con- 
cerning the import-export “link” system in 
China), the Central Bank of China's cir- 
cular No. 144 to the Appointed Banks, dated 
June 24, 1948, contained the following 
instructions: 

1. Ordinary Exchange Surrender Certifi- 
cates are issued by the Appointed Banks for 
all foreign exchange purchased by them in 
the form of Telegraphic Transfers, Demand 
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Drafts, Documentary Drafts, Mail Transfers 
(in original currency) et cetera, with the 
exception of foreign exchange purchased 
from branches and correspondents either in 
China or abroad. 

2. For foreign exchange purchased from 
their own branches in China and other Ap- 
pointed Banks, no Certificates are to be 
issued, since the original purchasing banks 
will already have issued Certificates to the 
seller. 

3. Immediately upon receipt of an order 
to sell foreign exchange purchased from its 
branches and correspondents, the Appointed 
Bank shall resell the exchange to the Cen- 
tral Bank, receiving in return a Special Ex- 
change Surrender Certificate. 

4. The Central Bank will issue a Special 
Exchange Surrender Certificate for foreign 
exchange purchased under paragraph 3 
above only: (1) against a cash purchase 
of foreign exchange from an Appointed 
Bank, or (2) upon the completion of the 
daily report of the Appointed Bank cover- 
ing the amount of exchange sold. 

5. An Appointed Bank is not permitted to 
issue a Certificate before it has purchased 
and received foreign exchange from a seller 
nor shall it delay to issue a Certificate after 
it has purchased and received foreign ex- 
change from a seller, whether this is at the 
request of the seller, for the bank's protec- 
tion, or for any other reason. (This, how- 
ever, does not deny the right of the Ap- 
pointed Bank to retain the issued Certificate, 
or the proceeds of the Certificate, if out- 
standing obligations of the seller to the 
Appointed Bank justify such action.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“TEMPORARY SURTAX” OF 45 PERCENT OF 
IMPORT Duty CONTINUED 


The Chinese Government decided that, as 
of July 1, 1948, the “Temporary Surtax” will 
continue in effect until further notice, ac- 
cording to information received from the 
American Consulate General, Shanghai. 

The Temporary Surtax of 45 percent of the 
import duty will continue to be collected on 
all dutiable imports except cotton, rice, 
wheat, flour, coal and coke, kerosene oil, 
liquid fuel, and articles entitled to tariff con- 
cessions. (These are tariff concessions re- 
sulting from the recent signing, on behalf 
of the Republic of China, of the Protocol of 
Provisional Application of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade concluded at 
Geneva, October 30, 1947.) The surtax be- 
came effective January 1 of this year and 
the period of collection was tentatively 
scheduled to end June 30. (See Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 24, 1948.) 


“REVENUE SURTAX”’ ON IMPORT DUTIES 
EXTENDED INDEFINITELY 

The collection of the 5 percent “revenue 
surtax” on import duties, which was extended 
for 1 year from July 1, 1947, has been con- 
tinued from July 1, 1948, until further no- 
tice, according to Shanghai customs notifica- 
tion No. 213, dated June 30, 1948. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


RELIEF TO INCOME TAXPAYERS WHO SuF- 
FERED LOSSES BY UPRISING OF APRIL 9, 
1948, GRANTED 
In order to grant some measure of tax 


relief to income taxpayers who suffered losses 
as a result of the uprising of April 9, 1948, 
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Cuban Fiber Expert To Confer 
in the United States 


Dr. Julian B. Acuna, Head of the De- 
partment of Botany of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Santiago de las 
Vegas, Cuba, arrived in Washington 
June 28 for a 3-months visit in this 
country in connection with a fiber re- 
search project on which the United 
States and the Cuban Station are col- 
laborating. He will spend several days 
in consultation with officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture before begin- 
ning a trip to various other cities to 
confer with fiber-research agronomists, 
breeders, and engineers. His itinerary 
as now planned includes New York, 
N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; Madison, Wis.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Corvallis, Oreg.: San 
Quentin and El Centro, Calif.; New 
Orleans, La.; Boynton and Belle Glade, 
Fla.;: and Pisgah, N. C. His visit has 
been facilitated through a grant-in-aid 
from the Department of State, awarded 
at the request of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Dr. Acuna received a degree in agron 
omy from the University of Habana in 
1930 and spent the year 1932-33 in the 
United States pursuing special courses at 
Columbia University. He has travelled 
through most of i. countries of Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean Area, 
studying and observing first-hand the 
problems connected with fiber produc- 
tion. He represented Cuba at the Pan 
American Agricultural Conference at 
Caracas in 1945. He has been head of 
the Botany Department of the Experi- 
ment Station since 1930, and for 2 vears, 
1934 to 1936, acted as Director of the 
Station. In addition to various studies 
in the textiles on which he has collabo- 
rated as a part of the joint program on 
fiber research now under way, Dr. Acuna 
has published a number of other works, 
including El Mosaico en La_ Fruta 
Bomba, and a des riptive catalogue of 
the orchids of Cuba. 











following the assassination of the Liberal 
Party Leader, the Colombian Government is- 
sued decree No. 1261 of April 16, 1948, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of June 21, 1948 

This decree authorizes the Minister of Fi- 
nance and Public Credit upon request by the 
affected party, to grant modified terms for 
the payment of the income tax for 1947 to 
taxpayers who suffered losses from the sack- 
ing, robbing, and other acts of pillage which 
occurred between April 9 and April 15, 1948 
In addition, the Minister may exempt tax- 
payers or grant refunds of such taxes al- 
ready paid, provided that the rebates do not 
exceed the percentage that the losses repre- 
sent in relation to the patrimony (property 
value) declared on December 31, 1947 

Requests for modified terms, or partial or 
complete exemption from the tax, will be 
considered upon application submitted by 
the affected party within 90 days from the 
effective date of this decree. The applica- 
tion is to be accompanied by a certificate 
issued by the Informing Board of Damages 
and Injuries (Junta Informadora de Dafios 
y Perjuicios), attesting to the amount of 
the loss, and by a copy of the declaration 
of income for the year 1947 


DEPARTMENTS AUTHORIZED TO IMPOSE CON- 
SUMPTION TAX ON IMPORTED LIQUORS 


Decree No. 1920 of June 7, 1948, authorized 
the Departments of Colombia to impose a 


tax, after July 1, 1948, on imported liquors 
amounting to 50 centavos (1 peso of 109 
centavos is valued officially at approximately 
$0.57 U. S. currency) for each 100 grams of 
liquid or fraction. This tax applies to spirit- 
uous liquors, including whisky, brandy, cog- 
nac, gin, pousse-cafe, creams, rums, anisettes, 
and similar liquors, and to champagne and 
sparkling wines. 


Tax IMPOSED ON DOMESTICALLY PRODUCED 
BEER 


As part of its efforts to find new sources of 
revenue, in order to recoup financial losses 
resulting from the uprising of April 9, 1948, 
the Colombian Government imposed a con- 
sumption tax on domestically produced beer, 
by decree No. 1953 of June 9, 1948. Under 
article 1 of this decree, since July 1, 1948, con- 
sumption taxes have been collected on domes. 
tically produced beer, at the following rates: 

Beer in small containers, at the rate of 
214 centavos (1 peso of 100 centavos is valued 
officially at $0.57 U. S. currency) for each 360 
grams of liquid, or fraction thereof; 

Beer in barrels, glazed stone bottles 
(canecas), casks, or similar containers, 5 cen- 
tavos for each liter of liquid, or fraction 
thereof; and 

1’, centavos for each 360 grams of liquid 
or fraction thereof, for beers whose selling 
price at the factory is not more than 15 cen- 
tavos whatever the type of container may be. 

Decree No. 1953 does not affect that tax on 
the sale of beer imposed by article 5 of law 
45 of 1942 


NEw EXCHANGE TAXES 


The United States Embassy on Bogota has 
reported the publication in the Diario Oficial 
of June 10, 1948, of Colombian decree No 
1952. This decree was issued at the same 
time as decree No. 1949 (reported in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 10, 1948) and was 
scheduled to become effective upon publica- 
tion, but its application was postponed pend- 
ing clarification of several sections 

One of the sections in question involved 
article 7, and in this connection, the Em- 
bassy in Bogota has reported the publication 
of decree 2240, published July 3, 1948, setting 
June 10, 1948, as the dividing line on the 
applicability of the new exchange taxes. The 
new taxes will not be paid on drafts covering 
payment for merchandise on which duty was 
paid prior to June 10, but will be collected on 
merchandise on which the duty was paid 
after June 10 

An unofficial translation of decree 1952 
follows 

Article 1—Apart from the stamp tax men- 
tioned in article 5 of decree No. 568 of 1946 
and in article 3 of law No. 67 of 1946, every 
exchange transaction which implies the ef- 
fective departure of foreign currency, or the 
diminution of the nation’s reserves of such 
exchange, or a restriction on its increase, 
will pay an additional tax, according to the 
following rates and rules 

1. Ten percent on foreign-exchange opera- 
tions intended for 


(a) Payment for imported merchandise 
in the first group of the classification es- 
tablished by the Office of Control of Ex- 
change, Imports and Exports; 

(b) Payment of royalties for the exhibi- 
tion of films; 

(c) Payment for films purchased in 
whole or in part; 

(d) Payment of fees to theatrical com- 
panies, circuses, and the l’ke, with the ex- 
ception of athletes and concert artists 


2. Sixteen percent on every foreign-ex- 
change operation intended: For the payment 
for imported merchandise included in the 
second group of the classification established 
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py the Office of Control of Exchange, Im- 
ports and Exports. 

3. Twenty-six percent on every foreign-ex- 
change operation intended for: 


(a) Payment for imported merchandise 
included in the third group of the classi- 
fication established by the Office of Control 
of Exchange, Imports, and Exports; 

(b) Support of residents abroad, with 
the exception of payments intended for the 
support of students, which will continue 
to be exempt from all taxes, up to the 
sums stated in article 13 of decree No. 568 
of 1946. 


Each modification of the groups estab- 
lished by the Office of Control of Exchange, 
Imports, and Exports will require the ap- 
proval of the Government. 

Article 2.—Payments intended for com- 
pensation of services performed abroad, or 
performed in the country by foreign techni- 
cians, will be taxed at the corresponding rate 
according to the qualifications and classifica- 
tion made by the Office of Control of Ex- 
change, Imports and Exports, with the ap- 
proval of the Government, taking into con- 
sideration the economic benefit from the 
service. 

Article 3-—The following payments will 
continue to be subject, as till now, to the 4 
percent tax mentioned in article 3 of Law 
No. 67 of 1946: 


(a) Periodic drafts for dividends earned 
by capital imported according to the rules 
established, or which may be established, 
by the Office of Control of Exchange, Im- 
ports and Exports; 

(b) The reexport of the capital men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph, when 
authorized in accordance with the same 
rules; 

(c) Royalties from the use of trade- 
marks and patents, industrial plans, and 
models; 

(d) Franchise fees for the use or exclu- 
sive exploitation of commercial names, or 
of products protected by such names; 

(e) Payment for the services of the ath- 
letes and concert artists mentioned in 
paragraph (d) of article 1 


Article 4—-Only the nation, the depart- 
ments, and municipalities, whose imports 
are exempt from payment of custom duties, 
are exempt from the additional tax referred 
to in this decree 

Article 5._-The taxes established in article 
1 of this decree will go into the common 
fund, after deduction of the sums which 
must be paid to the Stabilization Fund by 
reason of the payment of the premium men- 
tioned in article 10 of this decree. 

Article 6.—Reimbursements intended for 
payment of international fares will be sub- 
ject to the regulation issued by the Office of 
Control of Exchange, Imports and Exports, 
with the approval of the Ministry of Finance. 

Article 7..-The stamp tax on exchange op- 
erations established in this decree will take 
effect and will be paid starting from the date 
of publication in the Diario Oficial, and will 
cease to be in effect on the date on which a 
new customs tariff takes effect. 

If on the date on which a new tariff takes 
effect, payment has not been made against 
drafts for merchandise imported into the 
country while the present tariff is in effect, 
the necessary exchange operations will pay 
stamp taxes according to the rates stated in 
this decree 

On merchandise brought into the country 
while the taxes herein stated are in effect, 
which will have been paid for with drafts 
made before the taxes took effect, the corre- 
sponding taxes will be paid according to the 
rates herein established. 

Drafts already authorized, but awaiting 
payment, and pertaining to merchandise 
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already in the country, when this decree 
takes effect, will be exempt from the taxes 
established in article 1. 

Article 8.—The “resident’s tax” created by 
decree No. 280 of 1932, will be collected by 
the Bank of the Republic in the same man- 
ner as the stamp tax is collected. The Gov- 
ernment and the Bank of the Republic are 
authorized to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

Article 9——Every importation of merchan- 
dise into the Republic of Colombia, or obliga- 
tion in foreign exchange requires a license 
previously issued by the Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports and _ Exports. Ship- 
ments by parcel post or air express may be 
subject to different conditions according to 
the ruling of the Office of Control of Ex- 
change, Imports and Exports in resolutions 
approved by the Government. 

Article 10.—The certificates for foreign ex- 
change (titulos) issued by the Bank of the 
Republic, arising from the exports enumer- 
ated in paragraph 1 of article 1 of decree No. 
1949 of this date may be acquired by the 
Stabilization Fund at a premium of 16 points 
above the official rate of exchange. The 
Bank of the Republic will reimburse the 
Stabilization Fund monthly in the amount 
of said premium, charging it against the 
proceeds from the tax established in article 
1 of this decree. To this effect, the Bank- 
ing Superintendent will review the pertinent 
statements submitted by the Stabilization 
Fund. 

Article 11——The National Government and 
the Bank of the Republic may agree that 
the latter will collect the tax imposed by 
article 1 of this decree on the same basis 
as similar existing agreements. 

Article 12.—The contracts completed be- 
tween the Government and the Bank of the 
Republic in developing this decree will re- 
quire for their validity only the approval of 
the President of the Republic with the prior 
approval of the Council of Ministers. 

Article 13.—This decree takes effect from 
the date of issuance. 

{A preliminary announcement of the pro- 
mulgation of decree No. 1952 was made in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 26, 1948.]| 
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STORAGE FEES ON AIR-EXPRESS PACKAGES 


Customs regulation No. 221, published in 
the Diario Oficial of June 2, 1948, fixed the 
storage fees for air-express packages in Co- 
lombia. 

According to article 3 of this regulation, 
all air-express pacKages, regardless of value, 
and whether or not the import duty has been 
paid, are subject to the following storage fees 
if they are not removed from customs within 
5 days after notification that they are ready 
for removal: 

(1) Two centavos per kilogram daily for 
the first 10 days; 

(2) Three centavos per kilogram daily for 
the next 10 days; and 

(3) Five centavos per kilogram daily for 
the remainder of the time the package is un- 
claimed. 

These rates are applicable to all air-ex- 
press packages actually in the Colombian 
Customs, regardless of their time of arrival. 
Regulation 221 became effective April 30, 
1948. 


INFORMATION TO SERVE AS BASIS FOR FIXING 
MAXIMUM PRICES ON IMPORTS 


Resolution No. 184/127 of June 10, 1948, 
by the Colombian National Price Control 
Office, required buyers to furnish informa- 
tion to the Control Office to be used in fixing 
maximum prices on imports, according to the 
United States Embassy in Bogota. Individ- 


uals and corporations engaged in importing, 
commission merchants and intermediaries of 
foreign exporters, and domestic and foreign 
buyers were obliged to present to the Con- 
trol Office before June 30, 1948, detailed state- 
ments of all foreign merchandise which had 
been shipped and was about to arrive at a 
Colombian port or at its place of destination 
within Colombia, or which already was at 
any of the Colombian customs offices. 

These statements were to show the prices 
indicated on the commercial invoice, all 
additional expenses (freight, insurance, stor- 
age, etc.), overhead expenses at the place of 
distribution or sale, wholesale and retail 
price which the declarer considered just, and 
any other data which the Control Office 
deemed necessary. A preliminary report was 
permissible, if all papers were not available 
immediately, pending submission of all 
necessary documents. 

According to the resolution, no goods may 
be sold before the Control Office has fixed a 
corresponding maximum price. Maximum 
prices fixed prior to the resolution continue 
to be frozen as of August 22, 1947. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY CHANGES IN CUSTOMS TARIFF 


A list of temporary changes in the Czecho- 
slovak customs tariff, effective July 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1948, was published in the Official 
Gazette of June 19, 1948, of Czechoslovakia, 
according to a report from the United States 
Embassy, Prague, of June 25, 1948. 

The first part of the list contains revisions 
of the duties listed in the basic tariff sched- 
ule and the second part is a republication of 
the temporary free list which contains nearly 
all of the items carried on the previous tem- 
porary free list. The only items omitted 
from this list which were included in the 
former list are certain dyewoods, slubbing 
cotton, textile materials, acetate of alumina, 
and waste paper. On these items the duties 
listed in the basic tariff now apply. 

The following additional items appear for 
the first time on the temporary free list: 
Plywood, electrical insulating and other elec- 
trical fitting materials, and a variety of mis- 
cellaneous raw materials used by the chemi- 
cal industry. 


Eeuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated July 6, 1948) 


The Ecuadoran economy, which 
seemed finally to have improved some- 
what after so many months of lethargy, 
suffered several additional setbacks dur- 
ing June. The returns for the two 
leading candidates in the Presidential 
elections were so close, that it is still 
not certain who is the winner, and the 
workers of Anglo-Ecuadoran Oil Fields, 
Ltd., went out on strike when the com- 
pany refused their demands for an over- 
all wage increase of 15 sucres per day. 
The uncertainty of the elections creates 
a tense over-all situation, and the oil- 
field demonstrations affect an important 
branch of the Ecuadoran economy. 
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The strike 
1,600 workers. 
produces and refines a large proportion 
of Ecuadoran petroleum, and it was only 


involves approximately 
The affected company 


after the Government intervened to 
effect distribution of stocks on hand that 
supplies of gasoline and other refined 
products were assured, on a ration basis, 
to vehicles and industries throughout the 
country. The Government’s Tribunal of 
Conciliation and Arbitration has given 
a judgment in favor of the strikers’ de- 
mands, and the company has filed its 
appeal. In March 1948 the petroleum 
companies made a request to the Gov- 
ernment to permit an increase in the 
price of refined products, because the 
present price, they stated, does not cover 
the cost of production. This price in- 
crease was never granted. The position 
of the Anglo-Ecuadoran Oilfields, Ltd., 
is now that, in order to continue opera- 
tions, it needs the price increase already 
demanded plus an additional increase to 
cover any higher wages which might be 
ordered. Company officials state that 
otherwise operations will be impossible 
and the company will be obliged to with- 
draw from the country. 

Locally, business was slow, largely 
owing to the disturbing situations de- 
scribed above. Merchants report that 
sales are off considerably as compared 
with June of 1947, and that buyers con- 
tinue to seek goods on an installment 
basis. In the international field, imports 
were made at about the same rate as 
during the month of May. The export 
picture was brighter because of the good 
coffee and cacao prices in the interna- 
tional market, and because the first large 
sale of Ecuadoran rice was negotiated. 
The Philippine Government has ordered 
about 10,000 tons of rice for August ship- 
ment. Although the price paid was lower 
than even the most pessimistic dealers 
had expected, the sale did serve to acti- 
vate the stagnant local market. Ecua- 
doran rice available for export probably 
will not exceed 50,000 tons, and the for- 
eign exchange from this crop will be 
about 35 percent less than during 1947. 
Thus, despite smaller imports during 
1948, Ecuador probably will have an un- 
favorable balance of trade of at least 
$8,000,000. 

Bankers continue to report interna- 
tional payments as normal, and there is 
an adequate supply of dollars available 
for the importation of all goods for which 
an import license has been issued. How- 
ever, there is an increasing outcry in the 
press against the continuing unfavorable 
balance of trade, and it is quite possible 
that before ‘h° end of the year, the Gov- 
ernment wil) »ttempt to regulate more 
closely the yrtation of many goods 


which are -cousidered as luxuries, or 
nonessentials. 
Exports o bananas thus far in 1948 


have show increase, with larger 
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quantities going to the United States. 
During the past month two companies 
have announced regular shipments to the 
north. One company has two refrig- 
erated ships under charter, and is ship- 
ping to the New York market, and the 
other has one ship which will make regu- 
lar sailings to New Orleans. 

The Government issued a decree dur- 
ing the period under review designed to 
eliminate certain abuses which have 
arisen in the free importation of goods 
by governmental and official organiza- 
tions. It has been revealed that in some 
cases such shipments were sold commer- 
cially at a profit and the funds employed 
to cover the operating deficits of the 
privileged organizations. Henceforth all 
such imports will be subject to the usual 
customs duties and will require the same 
import permits as commercial imports. 

The project to distribute from 5 to 7 
percent of net profits of all enterprises to 
employees is still under consideration 
and the Government has extended the 
period during which private individuals 
and trade organizations may offer their 
comments and critécisms. 

The Preliminary Commission on the 
Gran Colombia Economic Conference 
terminated its sessions in Quito on June 
4. The full-dress conference is sched- 
uled to be held in Quito during the last 
days of July. The principal topic will 
be the establishment of an economic and 
customs union between Ecuador, Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, and Panama. 

In the field of transportation the Gov- 
ernment has been attempting to interest 
a local Ecuadoran air freight company 
in the establishment of freight and mail 
service in the Oriente region of the coun- 
try to the east of the Andes. The com- 
pany, so far, has been quite successful in 
its use of Ecuadoran pilots and small, 
three- or four-place, single-engine 
planes. However, if its operations are 
extended beyond the mountains it is cer- 
tain that heavier equipment will be 
required. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CLASSIFICATION FOR PRINTED 
Music Books CHANGED: CONTROLS 
RELAXED 


On May 21, 1948, the Central Bank of 
Ecuador, placed printed music books on 
list A of permissible imports, according to 
the United States Embassy in Quito. These 
items also are exempt from the import per- 
mit requirement and from the taxes and 
surcharges established by the Emergency Ex- 
change Laws. 

Holders of International Reference Service 
Vol. V, No. 13, of February 1948, ‘Latin 
American Exchange and Import Controls at 
the End of 1947” and the supplement thereto 
of May 1948, should note these changes. 





In 1947 El Salvador exported 866 metric 
tons of cotton and 185 tons of textile 
manufactures. 





El Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 


(Dated July 8, 1948) 


The Salvadoran’ business picture 
showed very little change during June. 
Wholesale and retail sales in genera] 
were slow and largely on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. This was attributable 
partly to the usual slackness of the sum- 
mer season, although uncertainty as to 
the possible effects on business of the 
coming Salvadoran Presidential election 
campaign was a contributing factor. 
Credit conditions continued good and col- 
lections on the whole were satisfactory, 
despite the temporary drop in sales vo]- 
ume. 

With only small amounts of the 1947- 
48-crop coffee still unsold, the local coffee 
market was relatively inactive. Loca] 
speculators were offering $27.50 per 
100 Spanish pounds for good washed 
1948—-49-crop coffee (November—Decem- 
ber shipment), with foreign buyers in 
the market at $26. Transactions, how- 
ever, were on a reduced scale. 

Salvadoran Government and business 
circles were becoming increasingly con- 
cerned over shortages of iron and steel. 
This situation had been prominently fea- 
tured in the local press with reports to 
the effect that the nonarrival of certain 
materials was threatening the Govern- 
ment’s construction program. As a re- 
sult, the Government on June 25 ex- 
tended for an additional 3-month period 
the existing price and distribution con- 
trols over iron and steel construction 
materials. 

Fears of a possible shortage of corn 
and beans, the country’s two basic food 
items, were largely dissipated by the end 
of June. The new corn crop will be ready 
for harvesting within another month, 
and, in the meantime, the situation has 
been eased by substantial imports from 
Nicaragua and Honduras. As a result, 
corn and bean prices, which during re- 
cent weeks had reached, for El Salvador, 
almost record levels, experienced mod- 
erate declines. 

A widely heralded and far-reaching 
experiment was inaugurated on July 7 
when the Aguardiente (‘cane _ spirits) 
Bottling Law of 1946 finally went into 
effect. The law aimed at reducing the 
consumption of aguardiente, which is 
widely used in El Salvador especially by 
the poorer classes, prohibits saloons and 
barrooms (estancos) from _ serving 
aguardiente on the premises and permits 
its sale only in half-pint, pint and quart 
bottles. The application of this law was 
enthusiastically received by the press 
and elsewhere in the expectation that it 
would help to improve living conditions 
among the laboring classes. 
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Labor conditions continued tranquil, 
at least on the surface, despite a slight 
increase in agitation for increased wages 
among several local labor organizations 
during the month. There had been no 
work stoppages, and it was hoped that 
amicable settlements eventually would 
be reached. 


; 

Franee 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 


(Dated June 18, 1948) 


The outstanding economic events dur- 
ing May included a decrease as compared 
with the preceding month in the franc 
trade deficit with foreign countries for 
the first time this year, continued favor- 
able agricultural conditions, and the 
conclusion of commercial agreements 
with Portugal and Spain. Industrial ac- 
tivity continued to improve during May, 
accompanied by relatively quiet labor 
conditions. 

The trade of metropolitan France with 
foreign countries during May, as com- 
pared with April, showed a 19 percent 
decrease in the franc trade deficit. Im- 
ports from foreign countries were 7 per- 
cent lower in volume and 10 percent less 
by franc value, whereas exports increased 
24 percent in volume but were 5 percent 
less in value. The ffanc export surplus of 
metropolitan France with its oversea ter- 
ritories registered a 55 percent increase 
over April. This gain resulted from an 
increase in the value (and also volume) 
of exports and a decrease in the value 
(and also volume) of imports. 

Although it is extremely difficult to 
estimate the foreign-exchange value of 
French exports on the basis of the in- 
complete statistics now available, May 
exports to foreign countries appear to 
have been of a foreign-exchange value 
(in all currencies) cquivalent to between 
$86,000,000 and $89,000,000, as compared 
with approximatcly $89,000,000 for April. 

During May the French Government 
obtained from Pa. liament a renewal until 
March 31, 1949, of the 200,000,000,000 
franc ceiling on temporary advances 
from the Bank of France to the State. 
In requesting this rcnewal, the Govern- 
ment emphasized that this action had 
not becn pro by financial difficul- 
ties, but by a ' to ensure that the 
Treasury had am le facilities to cover 
the short-run financial needs of the vari- 
ous goVernmenia! activities. The Gov- 
ernment also poin d out that prospects 
were favorable ior a balancing of Treas- 
ury operation during the first half year 
without recour'e ‘to any inflationary 
financing. 

By the end of Muy the Treasury indebt- 
edness to the Bo of France had been 
reduced by 25 600 0)0,000 francs, as com- 
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Postwar view of quay at the great French port of Cherbourg. 


pared with the level of advances on Janu- 
ary 1, and at the same time the reserve 
had been increased to approximately 
40,000,000,000 francs on May 12. 

Weather during May was generally cool 
and damp, with excessive moisture re- 
ported from some areas. The wet 
Weather caused mildew in vineyards, 
locally, but the generally favorable agri- 
culture developments noted for April 
continued during May. Supplies of milk, 
vegetables, and fruits increased substan- 
tially during May, with the season begin- 
ning about 2 weeks earlier than usual. 
During May Paris was receiving an aver- 
age of more than 1,000,000 liters of fresh 
milk daily, and all rations were being 
fully met. The larger supplies of fresh 
fruits and vegetables were reflected in 
lower retail prices for these items. Grain 
crops developed favorably, an important 
element in the decision to announce a 
50-gram increase in the bread ration to 
250 grams daily as of June 1. The total 
wheat acreage as of May 1 was more than 
30 percent greater than at the corre- 
sponding date in 1947. 

Open-market supplies of domestic 
meat continued to be supplemented by 
domestic and imported supplies under of- 
ficial control as part of the price-stabi- 
lization program. Rations of fats and 
sugar were met during the month, but 
supplies continued to depend upon sub- 
stantial imports. 

A 1-year commercial agreement was 
signed with Portugal on May 24. The 
total amount of trade covered by the 
agreement amounts to approximately 
14,000,000,000 francs. Portuguese ex- 


ports to France will include, among other 
things, specified quantities or values of 
pyrites, cork, wine, fresh and preserved 
fruits, sardines, fats and oils. French 
exports to Portugal will include specified 
quantities or values of phosphates, iron 
and steel products, automobiles, machin- 
ery, and chemical and pharmaceutical 
products. 

A 1-year commercial and financial 
agreement with Spain was signed on May 
8. The over-all amount of trade in- 
volved is valued at approximately 
26,000,000,000 francs. The official rate 
of exchange for imports and exports was 
fixed at 19.607 francs to the peseta. 
France’s exports to Spain will include 
phosphates, chemical products, electrical 
material, automobiles, colonial products, 
as well as limited amounts of traditional 
French semiluxury exports. Spain’s ex- 
ports to France will include minerals, 
pyrites, lead, zinc, antimony, mercury, 
olive oil, oranges, wine, almonds, fresh 
and preserved fish. A Franco-Spanish 
mixed commission will supervise the exe- 
cution of this agreement. 

A mixed Franco-Danish economic 
committee met May 12 to 22 and placed 
additional items on the list of products 
to be exchanged between France and 
Denmark. 

The general index for industrial pro- 
duction reached a new postwar peak in 
May of 114 (1938=100). Almost all ma- 
jor industries are operating above their 
1938 level, notably coal-mining, electric 
power, pig iron, steel, automotive vehi- 
cles, textiles, chemicals, glass, and ce- 
ment. The more important branches 
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which have not attained the 1938 level 
are iron-ore mining, railroad car load- 
ings, and the production of bricks and 


tiles. There was an encouraging in- 
crease during May in the production of 
hydroelectric power, with a commensu- 
rate reduction in thermal power produc- 
tion (and therefore a saving in coal) as 
a result of heavy rains combined with 
the recent coming into operation of sev- 
eral new hydroelectric units. 

The production of coal in France and 
the Saar totaled almost 4,900,000 metric 
tons in May, which is 10 percent lower 
than in April. The decline in produc- 
tion can be accounted for partly by the 
fact that there were 242 fewer working 
days in May than in April, and, also, the 
daily rate of output was approximately 
2,000 metric tons less in May than in 
April. 

Imports of coal and coke in May were 
approximately 1,300,000 metric tons, as 
compared with April imports of slightly 
over 1,000,000 tons. During both months 
about one-third came from the United 
States. The total production and im- 
ports for May were about 10 percent less 
than half of the combined allotments 
which had been programed for France 
and the Saar for the months of April 
and May by the French Office of Alloca- 
tion. 

French steel production in May reg- 
istered a decline of approximately 10 
percent for finished steel and 8 percent 
for crude steel, as compared with April, 
owing principally to the fact that during 
May there were five Sundays and three 
holidays. Pig-iron production increased 
about 2 percent in May due to the fact 
that work in the blast furnaces con- 
tinued during the holidays. 

Both wholesale and retail prices, which 
were more than 15 times the 1938 level, 
continued to rise during May. The cost- 
of-living index for the Paris area, after 
having dropped in March and having 
remained stationary in April, rose dur- 
ing May almost to the all-time high of 
February. 

On May 27 the Ministers of Public 
Works and Transport, Interior and Pub- 
lic Health, and the Director General of 
Air France inaugurated the new semi- 
permanent terminal station at Orly air- 
port. The new building will replace the 
wooden constructions erected by the 
United States Army at the time when 
Orly was an ATC base, and will remain 
in operation until the permanent 15,000,- 
000,000-franc terminal buildings have 
been financed and completed. 

French tourist travel to England in- 
creased sharply during May as a result 
of the new regulation that, as of May 1, 
Frenchmen might take 15 pounds ster- 
ling (10 pounds more than previously) 
once a year when traveling to the United 
Kingdom. 
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Bills to permit an increase in rents 
were discussed in Parliament, but no final 
action was taken. The prevailing rent 
law has been changed only slightly since 
World War I. 

As part of the Government’s decontrol 
policy, a decree of May 31 provided that 
licenses would no longer be necessary to 
purchase commercial automotive vehi- 
cles. The decree provided that approved 
orders from official agencies, public serv- 
ices, and certain professional groups 
must be given priority. 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EFFECT OF PIASTER DEVALUATION ON CUS- 
TOMS VALUATION OF CIGARETTES 


Because of the devaluation of the piaster, 
the artificial value of 5 piasters (US $0.72 at 
the rate of 6.94 piasters US$1, prior to 
devaluation) per pack of 20 cigarettes for as- 
sessing duties and taxes has been raised to 8 
piasters, according to a dispatch from the 
American Consulate General at Saigon. This 
latter amount, however, equals only about 
US$0.64 per pack at tht present official rate of 
12.55 piasters US$1, so that there has been 
a slight gain for noncommercial dollar pur- 
chasers of cigarettes 


’ 
Germany 
Commercial Laws Digests 


Tax REFORM IN THE U. S.-U. K. ZONES 


Identical tax-reform laws were issued by 
the U. S.-U. K. Military Governments in their 
respective zones on June 23, 1948, according 
to a telegram from Frankfurt of June 25. 
The principal features of the laws, which 
cover eight categories of taxes and consist 
of short enabling acts giving effect to sched- 
ules prepared by the finance department of 
the German Economic Council, follow: 

1. Income and wage taz: Effective June 
20, 1948, this tax was reduced to 33, percent 
The reduction was not general nor uniform 
but graded and modified by various reliefs 
and exemptions. The personal exemption is 
750 DM (Deutsche marks), with 600 DM 
for a wife and 600 DM for each child. Sample 
tax rates for a single person are as follows: 
3,000 DM income, tax 414 DM, 5,000 DM, tax 
990; 7,500 DM, tax 2,000; 10,000 DM, tax 3,258; 
30,000 DM, tax 16,146 (54 percent); 100,000 
DM, tax 76,746; 200,000 DM, tax 168,246; 
250,000 DM, tax 214,746 (80 percent); and any 
surplus over 250,000 DM, tax 95 percent 

The income tax provided 5,000,000,000 
reichsmarks, or nearly 50 percent of the 
bizonal tax revenue of 12,700,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1947. 

2. Corporation tar: Effective June 22, 1948, 
a flat 50 percent rate on corporate income 
was assessed with various minor exceptions 
The previous rates ranged from 35 to 65 per- 
cent of the corporation and yielded 700,000,- 
000 reichsmarks in the fiscal year 1947. A 10 
percent reduction in yield is anticipated 
under the new tax 

3. Property tar: Effective June 1, 1949, the 
rates will be reduced from a range of 1!4 to 
2'4 percent to a flat three-fourths of 1 per- 
cent of assessed value for both individuals 
and corporations. Exemptions are fixed at 
10,000 DM each for a husband and a wife, 
5,000 DM for each child, and 10,000 DM for 


certain special cases. This tax is an annua) 
levy on capital value of property, real ang 
otherwise. The yield for the Bizonal Areg 
during the fiscal year 1947 was 1,400,000,000 
reichsmarks. Under the new ratio a decrease 
of 700,000,000 DM is expected. 

4. Inheritance tar: Effective January 1, 
1949, five tax groups based on nearness of 
Kinship will be established. Rates vary be- 
tween 4 and 33 percent in a group 1 (near 
relatives) and between 20 and 80 percent in 
group 5 for inheritances respectively of 
10,000 DM and under, and of 10,000 and over. 
The tax is paid by the legatee and not by 
the estate. It represents a return in form 
to the inheritance law of August 22, 1925. No 
substantial reduction is expected from the 
yield of 170,000,000 reichsmarks for 1947, 

5. Motor-vehicle tax: The new rates are 
effective January 1, 1949, and are based on 
minor changes in the motor-vehicle tax law 
of March 23, 1935; the principal reduction is 
in heavy-truck rates 

6. Capital transactions and _ negotiable 
instruments tar: The law raises by 50 per- 
cent, effective June 22, rates provided in 
prewar capital transactions and negotiable 
instruments tax laws. The prewar yield was 
substantial but the law was suspended in 
1944 as a result of the lack of transactions. 

7. Tobacco tax: Effective December 1, 
1948, the rates will be adjusted downward to 
reduce the yield, on an average, by 3314 per- 
cent, provided the base remains the same. 
Sample rates expressed as percentages of re- 
tail price are: Cigars 56; cigarettes 70; fine- 
cut smoking tobacco 60; other smoking to- 
bacco 50; chewing tobacco 30; and snuff 40. 
The yield for the fiscal year 1947 was 1,300,- 
000,000 reichsmarks and it is expected that 
greater supplies during the current year will 
produce an increased yield despite the reduc- 
tion in rates. The French Zone will be most 
affected by this tax as a greater amount of 
tobacco is raised and manufactured there 
than in the other zones 

8. Coffee tar: Effective June 22, a new ex- 
cise tax of 30 DM per kilogram was imposed 
on raw coffee 

A significant provision of the tax revision 
law No. 64 authorizes the Laender to levy 
additional taxes, including surcharges on the 
scheduled taxes, where necessary, to insure 
revenues sufficient to meet expenditures. 
This is made necessary because of the diffi- 
culty of forecasting revenue and expendi- 
tures in the new situation arising after cur- 
rency reform 


Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROVISIONAL COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENTS 
AGREEMENTS WITH ITALY EXTENDED 


The provisional commercial and payments 
agreements of March 31, 1947, between Greece 
and Italy, have been extended until Septem- 
ber 30, 1948, according to a report from the 
U. S. Embassy, Athens, dated May 4, 1948 

|See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
14, 1947, for previous announcement concern- 
ing agreements. | 


SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICENSE AND EX- 
CHANGE REGULATIONS 


The import licensing and exchange regu- 
lations now in force in Greece have been 
summarized by the United States Embassy 
at Athens and submitted in a report of June 
4, 1948 

Import licenses carry with them the right 
to foreign exchange and are issued only for 
essential products. A so-called negative list 
of products is published, for which no im- 
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port licenses are obtainable at present. A 
pro forma invoice must be submitted by the 
importer together with the license applica- 
on. 

- In addition to making payment of the 
invoice value of an import shipment in 
drachmas at the Official exchange rate (1 


drachma— $0.0002), Greek importers are re- 
quired to deliver to the bank for cancelation 
exchange certificates of a face value equal 
to the amount of the letter of credit involved. 
These certificates must be purchased by im- 
porters at their current market value (on 
July 6, 1948, dollar certificates were quoted 
at 5,025 drachmas). 

In general, the validity period of an import 
license issued by the Foreign Trade Adminis- 
tration of the Greek Ministry of National 
Economy is 4 months from the date of open- 
ing the letter of credit. In order to validate 
the license, the letter of credit must be es- 
tablished within 20 days from the date of 
issue of the license for importers located 
in the Athens-Piraeus capital area and with- 
in 30 days for importers in the Provinces. 
There are some exceptions to these general 
requirements with regard to machinery and 
parts and automotive parts and accessories. 

On orders payable by letter of credit avail- 
able against shipping documents, payment 
must be made, before expiration of the li- 
cense, through delivery of a full set of ship- 
ping documents to a bank in the country 
of origin of the shipment. Goods may then 
be cleared through customs in Greece after 
the expiration date of the license. 

Import licenses may be issued in terms of 
any of the following values: f. o. b. vessel, 
f. a. s. port of shipment, or c. i. f. port of 
discharge 

No tolerance is allowed on import licenses 
with respect to quantity or value of the 
goods. For any quantity or value in excess 
of the amounts stated in the import license, 
amendment of the license by the Ministry 
of National Economy is required in advance 
of shipment. 

Small noncommercial shipments of food- 
stuffs and clothing may be imported as gift 
parcels without import and foreign-exchange 
formalities. Gift packages containing ap- 
proved supplies whose c. i. f. value exceeds 
$75 may be cleared subject to an ad valorem 
tax of 3 to 40 percent on the amount in ex- 
cess of the $75 value limit on such shipments. 

Samples and advertising material in small 
quantities of no commercial value are ex- 
empt from licensing requirements. Samples 
and advertising material with a nominal 
value of up to 600,000 drachmas (about $60) 
are subject to the issuance of an import 
license by a special committee in either the 
Athens or Salonika Chamber of Commerce 
For shipments with a nominal value of 
more than 600,000 drachmas, the approval of 
the Ministry of National Econdmy is required 


Haiti 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated July 7, 1948) 


Business in general during June re- 
mained at April and May levels, with no 
increased activity anticipated during 
this so-called dead season which is ex- 
pected to continue through September. 
The Haytian American Sugar Co. termi- 
nated its 1947-48 grinding operations on 
June 26, and sisal handicraft industries 
closed down as usual during June and 
will not resume full operations until 
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August. The effects of the recent storm 
were still noticeable, with several sec- 
tions of the country isolated because of 
road transportation difficulties. 

The Government continued to exert 
every effort to ease the food crisis and 
the rising costs of living, especially where 
foodstuffs were concerned. In addition 
to the measures already taken to meet 
this situation (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 26, 1948), all customs 
duties on imports of dried vegetables 
were suspended until September 30. 
Comparatively important amounts of 
rice, cornmeal, and beans were received 
for the Haitian Government’s account 
from the United States, and sales in 
wholesale quantities were made at prac- 
tically cost price. In instances where 
small profits were realized, such funds 
were made available for charitable pur- 
poses. Under present arrangements, 
wholesale deliveries to grocers are made 
from State warehouses, but should retail 
outlets attempt to sell these items at 
prices higher per pound than those es- 
tablished ‘cornmeal, 8 cents; rice 16 
cents; beans, 10 cents) , the Haitian Gov- 
ernment is prepared to handle retail sales 
as well. 

Coffee prospects for the 1948-49 season 
appear to be favorable, and a prelimi- 
nary survey indicates that the crop will 
equal if not exceed the yield of the pre- 
ceding year, which amounted to approxi- 
mately 260,000 bags of 80 kilograms each. 
Of the 1947-48 crop there remains a 
maximum of 10,000 bags of first-grade 
quality available for export between July 
and September 30. In addition, there is 
an estimated carry-over of 30,000 bags 
of “triage” (poorest grade) which has ac- 
cumulated over the past few years. In an 
effort to dispose of this surplus, Haitian 
coffee exporters have petitioned the Gov- 
ernment to reduce the usual export duties 
on coffee from $6.50 to $3.25 per bag of 
176 pounds. It is the consensus that 
should the Government accede to this 
request, it would enhance the possibility 
of selling these stocks on the European 
market. Moreover, it would even be pos- 
sible under these circumstances to “re- 
pick” this grade, thereby removing the 
black beans and permitting its importa- 
tion into the United States. American 
buyers have indicated their interest in 
this repicked quality and probably would 
be prepared to offer about $17 per 50 kilo- 
grams, or $27.20 per bag of 80 kilograms. 
Exporters are anxiously awaiting the 
Government’s decision in this matter. 

Proposals for a new income-tax law 
were submitted to the Chamber of Dep- 
uties during June. The most important 
provision calls for the taxing of individ- 
ual incomes which heretofore have been 
exempt. A new method of corporate 
taxes also has been included. It is hoped 
by the Haitian Ministry of Finance that 
these measures will receive favorable 


consideration by both the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate during the pres- 
ent session. 

In addition to the above, a bill also has 
been presented to the Lower House pro- 
viding for a luxury tax ranging from 5 
percent to 15 percent on all articles not 
considered of prime necessity, and will 
apply to jewelry, better-class wines, silks, 
automobiles, radios, refrigerators, and 
certain other items. A flat rate of 10 per- 
cent would also be charged on all food- 
stuffs consumed in hotels or restaurants, 
except those catering to the laboring 
class. 

Sisal production continued to be satis- 
factory, considering adverse weather 
conditions in May. The three leading 
plantations have orders on hand through 
December. Prices ranging from 15% to 
17 cents per pound for Y, X, and A grade 
line fiber are still being offered, but tow 
waste has dropped from an all-time high 
of 16 cents to 742 cents per pound, and 
with few buyers. Haitian sisal-handi- 
craft articles, on the other hand, appear 
to be finding increased competition for 
their products in the United States from 
similar articles of Mexican origin. 

Haiti’s foreign commerce for the month 
of May 1948 was valued at 29,253,000 
gourdes (1 gourde=U. S. $0.20) made up 
as follows: Imports, 11,326,000 gourdes; 
exports, 17,927,000 gourdes. Exports 
consisted chiefly of coffee, 4,529,336 
gourdes; sisal, 4,341,439 gourdes; raw 
sugar, 3,885,817 gourdes, and bananas, 
762,785 gourdes. Leading imports were: 
Cotton textiles, 1,510,527 gourdes; iron 
and steel products, 1,235,046 gourdes; 
miscellaneous machinery, 1,186,531 
gourdes; and flour, 403,301 gourdes. Im- 
port duties during May amounted to 
2,779,895 gourdes, and export revenues 
totaled 2,090,930 gourdes. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BIOLOGICALS: IMPORTATION FROM APRIL TO 
OCTOBER PERMITTED ONLY BY AIR 


The importation into Iran of biologicals, 
particularly penicillin, during the months 
from April to October is permitted only if 
shipment is made by air, under an order is- 
sued by the Iranian Ministry of Health, ac- 
cording to a report from the United States 
Embassy, Tehran, dated June 11, 1948. 


Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A FREE ZONE IN TRIPOLI 


A free zone is to be established in Tripoli, 
Lebanon, on the land adjoining the Tripoli 
Sea Airport, under decree No. 814, issued by 
the Syro-Lebanese High Council of Common 
Interests on June 17, 1948, and reported in 
an airgram from the American Legation, Bei- 
rut, dated June 21. 
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The free zone, which will cover an area 
of 25,000 square meters, is to be managed by 
a special Board appointed by the Government 
and will be subject to the provisions of the 
Customs Code. 


As a port, Tripoli ranks second in impor- 
tance to Beirut and is connected by rail with 
Syria, Turkey, Iraq, and Transjordan. Beirut 
has had a free zone for the past 10 years. 


Mexico 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 


(Dated July 7, 1948) 


Business in Mexico during June con- 
tinued the downward trend which started 
in the earlier months of 1948, according 
to general opinion. Mexico City and its 
environs, as the center of the country’s 
financial and commercial activity, 
showed a greater reaction to this down- 
ward movement than did the outlying 
sections. Bank credits continued to be 
restricted, and it was reported that the 
demand for credit operations was in- 
creasing. Notwithstanding numerous 
clearance sales, inventories in many lines 
were high. Increased prices and the 
shortage of ready funds contributed to 
sales resistance by the buying public, 
which assumed a “wait and see” attitude. 
On the other hand, merchants were loath 
to reduce inventories by cutting prices, 
because of the uncertainty of the future 
foreign-exchange situation and of re- 
strictions on importations. Collections 
were good and merchants and manufac- 
turers appeared on the whole to find lit- 
tle or no difficulty in meeting their com- 
mitments. Bank deposits in June 1948 
remained relatively stable as compared 
with May, and June 1947. The whole- 
sale price index continued its upward 
trend and was higher than during those 
months, and real wages, that is, purchas- 
ing power, seriously diminished. 

Foreign trade continued brisk. Statis- 
tics for May showed the balance in favor 
of Mexico, amounting to approximately 
18,700,000 pesos, and indications were 
that trade in June was likewise favorable. 
Exports and imports in May were valued 
at 244,900,000 and 226,200,000 pesos, re- 
spectively, a total international trade of 
471,100,000 pesos, which exceeded the 
April figures at about 40,000,000 pesos. 
Principal imports during May were ma- 
chinery, equipment, and tools for indus- 
try and mining, valued at 72,900,000 pesos 
and representing approximately one- 
third of total importation, followed by 
scientific machinery and equipment and 
vehicles (including automotive) with a 
value of 40,500,000 pesos. Exports in 
May were more evenly divided, with vege- 
tables valued at 46,900,000 pesos; food 
products, tobacco, and chemicals at 42,- 
500,000; petroleum products, 34,700,000; 
and base metals, 32,600,000. 
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Tourism to Mexico has declined as a 
result of the reopening of European 
travel facilities and increased transpor- 
tation opportunities to other countries. 
During June a strike which suspended all 
Pullman service with important border 
points, cut seriously into the tourist trade 
and related tourist businesses. In April 
and May the usual seasonal decline oc- 
curred and it was believed that June 
would not show the customary upswing. 
The exchange rate continued steady, at 
4.85 pesos to the dollar. Although there 
Was some uncertainty in the minds of 
international traders as to the future, 
current exchange transactions failed to 
reveal anything in the nature of ‘flight 
of capital.”” There were no restrictions 
on exchange transactions, which appear 
to have been utilized for the normal] need 
for dollars to cover import commitments. 

Considerable press publicity was given 
to the apparent increase in contraband. 
The prohibitions and restrictions on the 
importation of so-called luxury articles, 
together with the import licensing regu- 
lations of the Mexican Government, have 
resulted in an increase in contraband 
which extends not only to fine automo- 
biles, radios, and refrigerators, but also 
to many articles of common use in indus- 
try and the arts. The resultant loss of 
customs and excise taxes is said to be of 
considerable proportions. 

Export surpluses exist in certain com- 
modities, although the difficulty of ob- 
taining export permits appears to work 
against the interests of producers and 
manufacturers. The demand for hene- 
quén cordage suddenly increased and 
Yucatan mills experienced a period of 
relative prosperity. Large shipments of 
cordage were made to European points. 
There was considerable activity in the 
gold market, and large quantities were 
reportedly being exported in the form of 
laminated gold. 

The wholesale price index (1939=— 100: 
210 articles) for May 1948 stood at 258.7 
as compared with 249.4 for April and 
243.8 for May 1947. Prices of nonproc- 
essed producers’ goods showed a slight 
decrease for May compared with April, 
but those of all other items remained the 
same or showed marked rises. Consum- 
ers’ goods, especially foods such as grains, 
vegetables, and fruits, were reported to 
have considerable increases. 

The cost-of-living index (1939—100) 
continued to rise during May, standing at 
314.2 as against 313.4 for April and 297.6 
for May 1947. The trend has been con- 
sistently upward for more than a year 
and there is no indication of any rever- 
sal. Continuing the trend which started 
more than a year ago the index of prices 
of securities dropped to 246.8 for May 
1948 compared with 254.3 for April and 
281.7 for May a year ago. 

Credits and loans of private deposit 
banks showed a slight decrease during 


the first quarter of 1948, but there was a 
distinct reversal in April when the avail. 
able data produced a total of 1,213,600,- 
000 pesos as against 1,175,900,000 for 
March and 1,101,300,000 for April 1947. 
Informed banking opinion is that credits 
and loans will go higher. Collections as 
of April 1948, continued to improve. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the collections 
fall within the “prompt” classification 
(payment within 30 days). 

The Hotel del Prado, a wholly modern 
hotel, held its formal official opening in 
Mexico City on June 1. The building is 
centrally located in the business section 
and offers all the up-to-date conveni- 
ences. Prices are quite reasonable, and 
the service is comparable with that of 
the better hotels in other countries. 

With two exceptions, the labor situa- 
tion in Mexico during June was relatively 
quiet. Several threatened labor con- 
flicts were avoided by timely action on 
the part of the Labor Ministry, and 
others were settled by direct negotiation 
between management and labor. Work- 
ers of the Pullman Co. struck early in 
June; the strike lasted for 26 days, caus- 
ing considerable direct loss to the Na- 
tional Railways and indirect losses to 
hotels and other tourist businesses, esti- 
mated at several million pesos. The 
other instance was a lock-out at the 
Monclova plant of Altos Hornos de Mex- 
ico, S. A. As the result of a series of 
illegal work stoppages, the management 
canceled its labor contract and declined 
to reopen its plant until it had assurances 
that outlaw interference with its opera- 
tions would cease. This steel plant is a 
source of supply for many Mexican in- 
dustries and its inability to keep to pro- 
duction schedules was widely felt. The 
dispute was settled and operations re- 
sumed. 

On June 16 the Mexican Government 
formally notified the Mexican Telegraph 
Co. and its associates ‘Western Union, 
All America Cables, and Postal Tele- 
graph), in accordance with contractual 
provisions, that the 1926 contract for in- 
ternational service would be terminated 
on June 16, 1949. The announcement 
of the Ministry of Communications 
stated that the installations and equip- 
ment of the American companies will 
remain their property to be disposed of 
as they desire. 

Northern Mexico continued to suffer 
in June from the delay of seasonal rains, 
although the rainy season began in other 
sections of the country. Crop condi- 
tions of grains were still average and a 
record wheat crop was certain. Gener- 
ally, the conditions for fruits and vege- 
tables were normal. 

The condition of livestock, especially 
cattle, continued poor in northern Mex- 
ico. Almost all of the new canning plants 
which had been operating steadily 
throughout early 1948 have suspended 
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operations temporarily because ranchers 
refused to sell them cattle. 

The plant of Envases Generales Conti- 
nental, S. A., an affiliate of a large United 
States firm, was opened and began to 
supply the nation with comparatively in- 
expensive sanitary food cans. This is the 
largest and most modern can-manufac- 
turing plant in the Republic and operates 
under the management of the United 
States firm. 

The new chemical plant of Sosa-Tex- 
coco, S. A., also began operating. This 
js perhaps one of the most important ad- 
ditions to the industrial equipment of the 
nation because it is engaged in the pro- 
duction of caustic soda and soda ash, 
two of the most basic chemicals which 
are in scarce supply throughout the 
world. The Lake Texoco area is impreg- 
nated with chemicals, principally so- 
dium salts, which have accumulated 
through countless ages of evaporation 
processes 


Mozambique 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTS OF 

AMERICAN FHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 
New restrictions on the importation into 
Mozambique of pharmaceutical products of 
United States origin were established by an 
order published in the Official Bulletin of 
June 12, 1948, and effective immediately, ac- 
cording to a report of June 24 from the 
American Consulate, Lourenco Marques 
Imports of pharmaceutical products are 
now prohibited unless accompanied by a cer- 
tificate issued by the producing laboratory 
concerning the quality and formula. The 
certificate must be authenticated by a United 
States official agency, and it must state that 
the use of the product is permitted in the 
United States 
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| araguay 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASL NCTON 


(Dated July 2, 1948) 


Retail trade in Paraguay was brisk in 
June, with demand unsatisfied for cer- 
tain food items, cotton and wool textiles, 
and thread. Imported luxury goods 
moved well at high prices. The value 
of inventories continued to increase be- 
cause of commodity and _ foreign-ex- 
change shortages, wage increases, and 
higher freight rates. Widespread price 
increases were predicted by businessmen. 
The political coup resulting in President 
Morinigo’s resignation had little effect 
on commercial activity, although fears 
were expressed that it would damage 
Paraguay’s credit position abroad. 

Exports for the first quarter of 1948 
were 9 percent below those for the like 
period in 1947, totaling 14,966,568 gua- 
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ranies and 16,616,980 guaranies, respec- 
tively. Approximately 75 percent went 
to Argentina. Exports to the United 
States in the first 4 months of 1948 were 
more than double those for the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. Heavy imports 
from sterling areas were reflected in a 
21 percent decrease in Bank of Paraguay 
holdings of pounds sterling during May. 
Dollar holdings increased 11 percent in 
the same month. Growing contraband 
trade, especially wheat flour imported 
from Argentina, plagued authorities. 

Living costs continued to increase in 
June. 

Meat-packing plants continued killing 
domestic cattle. In addition, the two 
foreign-owned plants began receiving 
Argentine cattle. 

Nearly all of the cotton crop was in by 
the end of June, although rain slowed 
harvesting. It was estimated that the 
crop would be about 50 percent of nor- 
mal. The rice harvest started with ex- 
pectations that domestic requirements 
would be satisfied and a small exportable 
surplus might be available. An excellent 
sugarcane crop was anticipated. Higher 
official minimum prices on sugarcane and 
sugar were announced. Tobacco moved 
into export channels with several sales 
to Europe reported. Approximately 50 
percent of this year’s crop, however, is 
being purchased by the Bank of Para- 
guay at guaranteed minimum prices, as 
a result of caution and lack of interest 
on the part of private buyers. Export- 
ers were negotiating to barter tobacco 
for manufactured goods from Europe. 
The larger part of the food crops, in- 
cluding mandioca, corn, beans, and 
onions, were unsatisfactory this year. 

Development was started on a large 
agricultural settlement in Misiones De- 
partment, which is to provide farm fami- 
lies with small, self-sustaining farms. A 
Mennonite agricultural group is to set- 
tle just east of Concepcion. 

Minimum wages of employees in com- 
merce and industry throughout the 
country were increased by 1 guarani per 
day for men and 0.60 guarani for women, 
increases of 18 to 27 percent. Minimum 
wages for miners and miscellaneous em- 
ployees such as messengers and porters 
were fixed at higher levels in the Asun- 
cion area. 

A group of Chilean businessmen and 
officials from Antofagasta were sched- 
uled to visit Paraguay in August, in order 
to increase trade between the two coun- 
tries via the revently completed Anto- 
fagasta-Salta-Formosa (Argentine) rail- 
road. Paraguayan businessmen and 
Government officials expressed increas- 
ing interest in trade with Italy and Ger- 
many and in possible exports of agri- 
cultural, animal, and forest products to 
Europe under the European Recovery 
Program. A national industrial exposi- 


tion was announced, to take place in 
Asuncion in August. 

The principal river-transport com- 
pany announced a 50-percent increase 
in freight, parcel-post, and passenger 
rates ‘on international river traffic, based 
on higher costs of operation. This was 
in addition to the 20-percent increase 
attributed to low water announced in 
May. The same company also an- 
nounced that all traffic between Buenos 
Aires and Asuncion would transfer at 
Corrientes, Argentina, as large boats 
could not reach Asuncion because of the 
low level of the river. 

Fares on the Paraguayan Central 
Railroad were increased an average of 
50 percent. 

The dredging operation in the river 
at Villeta, south of Asuncion, started in 
May, was completed. Newspapers re- 
ported that a United States shipping 
company of New Orleans was studying 
the possibilities of a tug and barge 
freight service between Buenos Aires and 
Paraguayan ports. The projected sched- 
ule was one arrival and one departure 
every 15 days. 

A new decree-law transferred the 
Paraguayan national merchant marine 
from the Ministry of Defense to the Min- 
istry of Public Works and Communica- 
tions. 

Bank of Paraguay official and free- 
market exchange rates remained the 
same during June, exeept for one change 
effected but not officially announced. 
As a reaction to the new exchange regu- 
lations of the Argentine Central Bank, 
the 20-percent premium quoted on the 
Bank of Paraguay’s free-market buying 
rate for the peso was dropped, in effect 
devaluating the peso where free-market 
transactions are involved. The curb 
market rate for the peso in Asuncion de- 
clined also from an estimated 1.15 gua- 
ranies to near par. At the same time, 
the curb-market rate for dollars rose 
rapidly to the current 7 guaranies from 
5.50 in May. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXEMPTIONS FROM IMPORT DUTY AND SurR- 
TAX ON A WIDE RANGE OF PRODUCTS 
EXPIRE 


The exemptions from the general 50 per- 
cent increase in import duties imposed in 
1934 and the exemptions from the 11 per- 
cent ad valorem surtax, both granted to a 
wide range of products imported into Para- 
guay, expired on January 1, 1948, according 
to an airgram from the United States Em- 
bassy in Asuncion. The exemptions from 
import duty had been extended from year 
to year since 1941. 

|For announcement of decree establishing 
the exemptions indicated above, see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for April 19, 1941, and 
for the extensions see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for June 7, 1941, June 27, 1942, Sep- 
tember 4, 1943, June 9, 1945, February 9, 1946, 
and March 9, 1947.| 
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Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 
(Dated July 9, 1948) 


An official press release of the Peruvian 
Government discloses a budget deficit of 
5,056,000 soles for the fiscal year of 1947. 
According to the statement, budgetary 
receipts, including Cuentas de Orden or 
Special Fund revenues, amounted to 929,- 
784,000 soles, and expenditures totaled 
934,840,000 soles. Actual income and 
disbursements during the first 5 months 
of 1948 were 320,534,000 soles and 288,- 
189,000 soles, respectively, against the 
budget estimate for the period of 386,- 
250,000 soles (corresponding to both reve- 
nues and expenditures). 

Acquisitions by the banks of official ex- 
change during May 1948 amounted to the 
equivalent of $13,235,000; on the other 
hand, sales totaled $11,887,000, leaving 
an excess of purchases of $1,348,000. 
Total acquisitions and sales for the 
period January through May 1948 
amounted to $59,665,000 and $57,391,000, 
respectively, as compared with purchases 
of $55,200,000 and sales of $59,933,000 
during the corresponding months of 
1947. Transactions in official] exchange 
during the first 5 months of 1948 show 
an excess of $1,790,000 in acquisitions 
and a lag of $284,000 in sales in relation 
to the corresponding portion of the Gov- 
ernment’s estimated foreign-exchange 
budget for 1948. 

Transactions in the open exchange 
market declined slightly during May 
from the level reached in the preceding 
month. Purchases made by authorized 
operators in May totaled $2,463,000 and 
sales amounted to $2,407,000. The dol- 
lar selling rate in the open market de- 
clined gradually during June from an 
average of 15.30 soles at the end of May 
to 14.60 soles for the week ended June 
26. The recession is attributed to a 
slackened demand for dollars to cover 
imports with unofficial exchange and to 
the fact that certain consular fees need 
no longer be paid in foreign currency. 

Applications for import licenses in May 
calling for payment in official exchange 
amounted to 141,500,000 soles, of which 
99,212,000 soles (70 percent) were author- 
ized. 

A revision of the control practices in 
the future is indicated by the fact that a 
number of proposed quotas for imports 
of various categories of merchandise 
with free market exchange are being pre- 
pared at the request of the Superintend- 
ency of Foreign Commerce. For the past 
several months no import licenses with 
unofficial exchange have been issued, ex- 
cept in cases involving holders of gold 
certificates, with which certain classes of 
essential goods may be imported. 
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Peruvian imports in April 1948 totaled 
41,000 metric tons valued at 84,468,000 
soles. April 1948 exports were 114,000 
metric tons valued at 73,337,000 soles. 

Entries in the first 4 months of 1948 
aggregated 161,000 metric tons valued at 
361,615,000 soles, as compared with 203,- 
000 metric tons valued at 339,088,000 
soles in the corresponding period of 1947. 
Total exports in the first 4 months of 1948 
were 506,000 metric tons valued at 305,- 
480,000 soles, compared with 521,000 
metric tons valued at 301,520,000 in the 
January-April period of 1947. Duty col- 
lections in the first 4 months of 1948 to- 
taled 51,883,000 soles, as against 71,076,- 
000 soles in the comparative period of 
1947. 

Negotiations in Lima between repre- 
sentatives of Peru and Bolivia were suc- 
cessfully concluded on June 15, 1948, 
with the signing, subject to ratification, 
of a new commercial and economic treaty 
and of a series of six additional agree- 
ments covering exchange of products, 
transit, cultural relations, animal and 
vegetable sanitation and preservation, 
passports, and tourism. Offficial texts of 
the treaty and the agreements have not 
been published to date. 

Imports of wheat in the first 6 months 
of 1948 exceeded 80,000 metric tons. Ar- 
rivals, concentrated heavily in May and 
June, have brought about a favorable 
stock position. The Peruvian Govern- 
ment discourages the importation of 
United States flour now freely available, 
in order to protect the Peruvian milling 
industry and the production of bran for 
dairy feeding. New-crop rice is now ar- 
riving in Lima, ending the previous 
shortage. Distribution controls are be- 
ing maintained, however, to insure or- 
derly marketing over the entire crop year. 

Insect damage to cotton during the 
harvesting season appears increasingly 
serious. There is now a possibility that 
the crop may drop below 1,500,000 quin- 
tals, reaching a level about the same as 
last year’s small crop. The losses this 
year are particularly disappointing, inas- 
much as the crop was in excellent condi- 
tion until harvest, and as the growers 
had hoped for better results from the use 
of new insecticides (benzene hexachlo- 
ride) during the growing season. The 
price of Peruvian cotton ‘(tanguis) has 
risen by 51 percent since January 1948. 

Provision for stricter control over co- 
caine is contained in a supreme decree 
of June 8, 1948, which reserves to the 
State the production and distribution of 
cocaine salts and derivatives. 

The 50-mile Yauricocha railroad and 
the connecting 10-mile aerial tramway 
which have been under construction since 
1942 recently have been completed. This 
system, built at a cost of about $3,000,- 
000, will be used to transport copper ore 
from the Yauricocha mine to the smelter 
at Oroya. Production at the mine is ex- 


pected soon to reach 300 to 500 tons per 
day of copper ore containing more than 
7 percent copper. This quantity of high- 
grade, direct-smelting ore is expected to 
benefit materially Peru’s copper output, 
which has been falling off in recent years. 

No active interest has been displayed 
by private petroleum companies in the 
provisions of decree No. 11 of April 2 
1948, which were designed to encourage 
private oil operations in State reserve 
areas. Approximately 870,000 hectares 
(2,150,000 acres) in the northwest coastal] 
area, previously held in national oil re- 
serves, were transferred to the Estableci- 
mientos Petroliferos Fiscales (Govern- 
ment petroleum agency) by Supreme 
Resolution No. 121 of April 29, 1948. 

The radio market in Peru still is char- 
acterized by a shortage of receiving sets. 
Imports of radios during 1947 from the 
United States accounted for 85 percent 
by value of the total, and the United 
Kingdom supplied about 9 percent. 
Competition from other European coun- 
tries is negligible. Government restric- 
tions on imports of radios were very 
severe during the first half of 1948. and 
trade circles hope for relief through au- 
thorizations for imports on a quota basis 
with unofficial exchange. A _ proposal 
containing these features is now under 
official consideration. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSULAR FEES PAYABLE IN SOLES 


A decree of June 12, 1948, of the Peruvian 
Government reestablished the procedure of 
collecting consular fees in soles, according 
to the United States Embassy in Lima. The 
consular fees assessed in United States dol- 
lars or pounds sterling are to be collected 
in Peruvian soles at the corresponding offi- 
cial rate of exchange 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
10 and May 22, 1948, for announcements re- 
garding “New Regulations on Collection of 
Consular Fees” and “Consular Fees to be 
Collected at Destination.” | 


SALES CONTROLS ON AUTOMOBILE TIRES 
REMOVED 


By a resolution passed on June 8, 1948, 
the Peruvian Government removed all con- 
trols on the sale of automobile tires, accord- 
ing to a report from the United States Em- 
bassy in Lima. 

Tires were subjected to sales controls early 
in 1942 in an effort to conserve the diminish- 
ing supply available to Peru under war con- 
ditions In the intervening period Peru 
started to manufacture tires locally. Produc- 
tion now closely approximates market re- 
quirements in most of the popular sizes of 
tires 

Truck tires are not affected by the reso- 
lution of June 8, and remain subject to 
control 





The 1948 trade agreement between 
Sweden and the Netherlands provides 
that Sweden will export to the Nether- 
lands during 1948 10,000 metric tons of 
dry mechanical wood pulp, 2,500 tons of 
kraft paper, and 8,000 tons of wallboard. 
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Republic of the 
Philippines 
Exchange and Finance 


CENTRAL BANK BILL 


The Central Bank Bill was passed by the 
Philippine Congress before adjournment of 
the regular session in May substantially as 
introduced by the Administration. Creation 
of a Central Bank was recommended by the 
Joint Philippine-American Finance Commis- 
sion, and a Central Bank Council was created 
in 1947 to draft legislation. (See ForEIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY September 20, 1947, page 
18.) 

The bill reportedly would (1) define the 
peso in terms of gold as well as in United 
States dollars; (2) abolish the requirement 
that a 100 percent reserve in dollar exchange 
be maintained against peso circulation, but 
require the bank to maintain the present 
yaule of Philippine currency in relation to 
the United States dollar; (3) enable the bank 
to buy, sell, and hold gold and foreign ex- 
change; (4) grant broad credit powers to 
regulate the volume of credit and control 
particular types of credit and their cost; and 
(5) place the administration of the banking 
and currency system in the hands of the 
Central Bank. An amendment requiring a 
fixed 25 percent reserve in gold or silver was 
removed from the bill passed. 

Proponents of the establishment of a Cen- 
tral Bank claimed that it would maintain 
monetary stability, preserve the international 
stability and convertibility of the peso, and 
promote the orderly growth in production, 
employment, and real income in the Philip- 
pines 


GENERAL BANKING BILL 


As a companion bill to the Central Bank 
bill, a general banking bill has been con- 
sidered in both the regular and special ses- 
sions of the Philippine Congress. Its main 
provisions reportedly would (1) harmonize 
basic banking legislation with the Central 
Bank Act, (2) protect Philippine banks, giv- 
ing them preference over foreign banks, (3) 
encourage banks to invest in Government 
securities, and (4) broaden the field of bank- 
ing activity 

The bill has received a number of amend- 
ments, the most recent (as of July 7) being 
that no deposits received by branches and 
agencies of foreign banks shall be invested 
in any manner outside the territorial limits 
of the Philippines. Other amendments tend 
to circumscribe the powers of the Central 
Bank's Monetary Board, to eliminate provi- 
sions for fixing ceilings on bank capital, and 
delete the prohibition against foreign loan 
and building associations doing business in 
the Philippines 

Nationalistic provisions of the  bill—re- 
quiring 60 percent of capital stock of bank- 
ing institutions established in the future to 
be owned by Philippine citizens, and two- 
thirds of the members of boards of directors 
to be Filipinos—have been the subject of 
attack. Reportedly, however, amendments 
to eliminate such provisions were withdrawn 
on the ground that they did not affect foreign 
banks, but applied only to domestic banks. 


DEBT MORATORIUM CONTINUED 


A bill to continue until 8 years from the 
date of payment of war damages by the War 
Damage Commission, the debt moratorium 
originally declared by Executive Order No- 
vember 18, 1944, was passed by the Philip- 
pine Congress in its regular session which 
adjourned in May. 
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The law applies to all debts and other 
monetary obligations incurred prior to De- 
cember 8, 1941, which are still outstanding, 
but does not prejudice any voluntary settle- 
ments agreed upon by debtor and creditor. 
Interest charges from December 8, 1941, to 
February 26, 1945, on all such debts and 
obligations are condoned, and thereafter the 
interest chargeable thereon is at the rate of 
4 percent per annum unless the obligation 
itself provides a lower rate. A debtor, to 
enjoy the benefits of the Act, must show 
proper filing of his war damage claim with 
the United States Philippine War Damage 
Commission in Manila. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-CONTROL BILL SIGNED 


A bill establishing control over imports 
into the Philippines was signed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic on June 30, 1948. The 
main features of this legislation as intro- 
duced into the Philippine Congress were out- 
lined in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 5, 
1948, page 23. Although in its original draft 
the bill provided for possible control over 
imports of any commodity, early reports con- 
cerning the bill as signed indicate that it 
authorizes the President to fix quantitative 
quotas, for limited periods, for nonessential 
and luxury articles only. 

The law, which will be implemented by an 
Executive Order, authorizes the President to 
appoint an Import Control Board of three 
members, who are to hold their first meeting 
soon, according to a telegram from the 
United States Embassy in Manila, July 1, 
1948. The Board, with approval of the Presi- 
dent, is to fix quotas of the quantity of each 
kind or class of article which may be imported 
within a certain period. Also, with the Presi- 
dent’s approval, the Board is empowered to 
promulgate such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary for enforcement and/or 
implementation of the Act, and penalties are 
provided for violation. The law will ter- 
minate on December 31, 1950, unless a prior 
date should be determined upon by the 
Congress or the President. 


Poland 


Exchange and Finance 


IMPORTS OF GOLD AND MONEY BY 
TRAVELERS 


The importation of the following cur- 
rency and gold by repatriates and travelers 
having a permanent residence in Poland was 
authorized by a resolution passed on May 3, 
1948, according to reports in the Polish press: 
Foreign paper currency up to a limit of 
$1,000 per person, or an equivalent thereof 
in other currencies at a rate of exchange 
equal to that paid for a given currency by 
the National Bank of Poland (the dollars 
are purchased by the National Bank at the 
rate of 400 zlotys for $1); and gold up to a 
value of 100,000 zlotys per person in the 
form of coins (irrespective of whether they 
constitute legal tender), bars, castings, un- 
finished articles, and unprocessed metal. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
NEw IMPORT-CONTROL PLAN BEING 
PREPARED 


A new control plan is being elaborated by 
the Portuguese Government to apply to im- 


ports from the United States and other 
dollar areas, according to a telegram of July 
2, 1948, from the United States Embassy at 
Lisbon. 

Concrete details are not yet available, but 
the essence of the plan is reported to be the 
fixing of a maximum amount of dollar ex- 
change to be made available for imports 
each month. This amount is to be appor- 
tioned for individual products on a priority 
basis. A list of priority products for which 
import licenses will, in principle, be granted 
is expected to be issued shortly, and it prob- 
ably will include only items considered of 
primary essentiality to the Portuguese econ- 
omy. Importers will be advised that if their 
products do not appear on this list, there 
will be no purpose in applying for import 
licenses. 


Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


DOLLAR BOND ISSUE AUTHORIZED 


The Spanish Government was authorized 
to issue dollar bonds of the Spanish State up 
to the amount of $100,000,000 by a law of 
June 12, 1948, according to a report of June 
18, from the United States Embassy, Madrid. 

Bonds are to be issued in the form of 
bearer bonds of a face value of $1,000. They 
are to carry 4 percent interest and are to be 
issued at not less than 98 percent of face 
value. They are to be amortized at the rate 
of 5 percent per year, beginning in the sixth 
year after issuance. These bonds are ex- 
empt from all Spanish taxes and may be con- 
verted into pesetas at any time at the most 
favorable rate of exchange. 


Union of.South 
Africa 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
PRETORIA 


(Dated June 25, 1948) 


The surprising results of the general 
election on May 26, which gave the Na- 
tionalist Party a slim majority in the 
House of Assembly and led to formation 
of a new government, focused attention 
on the future course of governmental 
economic and commercial policies. 

News of the defeat of the Smuts gov- 
ernment led to a sharp wave of selling on 
the Johannesburg stock market, pro- 
ducing an aggregate depreciation in 
shares estimated at £20,000,000. By the 
end of May, however, investors began to 
adopt a more stiffened attitude and the 
market improved slightly, although it 
was expected to remain sensitive and 
disturbed until the policies of the new 
government are clarified. The real- 
estate market reacted in sympathy with 
the stock market, and for the first time 
in months there were more sellers than 
buyers. 

Thus far, there has been little evidence 
of any substantial withdrawal of in- 
vestment capital or “funk money” from 
the Union as a result of the election, but 
it was generally believed that oversea 
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investors would adopt a more-cautious 
attitude until the situation becomes 
clearer. 

Although most observers do not look 
for any immediate radical steps by the 
new government which would affect the 
basic economic and commercial life of 
the country, it is felt that some action 
to provide higher prices for agricultural 
commodities will be taken (most of the 
support of the Nationalist Party in the 
general election came from the rural 
areas). Basic changes in labor policy 
are thought unlikely for the present, 
although the rising cost of living consti- 
tutes one of the more pressing problems 
to be faced by the government. A hard- 
ening of attitude toward, and stricter 
control of, native labor is to be expected. 
Cessation of training of natives as ar- 
tisans in the building trades already has 
been announced. A reorientation of 
policy as regards immigration of skilled 
workers from abroad is also thought 
probable, with emphasis away from 
Great Britain and toward Northern 
Europe. 

Economic conditions in South Africa 
remain generally favorable. Activity in 
secondary industry continues to be well 
maintained, although a _ shortage of 
steel is handicapping the engineering 
branches and slowing down industrial 
expansion. Footwear factories, for the 
most part, are working full time now 
that there has been some improvement 
in the leather-supply position. Clothing 
factories are still busy, but the market 
is growing more competitive. Motor as- 
sembly plants continue to operate at 
high production levels, and increasing 
shipments of assembled vehicles are be- 
ing received from the United States and 
the United Kingdom. Cement manufac- 
turers are operating at maximum Ca- 
pacity, but still cannot meet the local 
demand. Furniture manufacturers are 
unable to meet the strong demand from 
retailers, who report sales at satisfac- 
tory levels. Canners, candy and choco- 
late manufacturers, and paint manufac- 
turers also report operations at capacity. 

Although the level of construction ac- 
tivity continued upward, informed opin- 
ion in building circles is that there will 
be a considerable slowing down in build- 
ing activity in the next few months 
owing to shortages of building materials 
and skilled labor. 

Retail trade is becoming more com- 
petitive, but turn-overs continue at sat- 
isfactory levels. Among importers and 
wholesalers a more selective buying 
trend is increasingly evident. 

The announcement by the Southern 
Rhodesian Government that it would 
grant a subsidy to gold producers has re- 
sulted in renewed hopes among the gold 
producers in South Africa that similar 
action might be taken by the Union Gov- 
ernment. Financial experts of the Gov- 
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ernment, however, are known to look 
with disfavor on such a subsidy, although 
it cannot be excluded as a possibility. 

Rough diamonds of gem and industrial 
qualities are reported to be in strong de- 
mand, and competition for these types 
of stones is extremely keen. The mar- 
ket for polished stones is not as buoyant 
as for the other types. 

It is reported that the Department of 
Transport has asked the Department of 
External Affairs to consider negotiating 
for bilateral agreements with France, 
Portugal, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, and 
possibly Egypt, for sharing air traffic. 
The object of such agreements would be 
to ensure a fair share of the traffic for 
the South African air lines. Up to mid- 
May, the Government had received no 
tenders for the proposed air line to the 
United States, but three organizations 
are said to be interested. It is reported 
that the ABA Swedish Air Lines are 
planning on establishing a service to the 
Union. On May 26, Sabena instituted a 
24-hour air service between Brussels and 
Johannesburg. , 

New receiving and transmitting sta- 
tions, which will permit direct radio- 
telephone communications with the 
United States and Great Britain, are be- 
ing planned by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The new transmitting station is 
to be erected at a site near Pretoria. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RUMORS OF IMPENDING IMPORT CONTROLS 
DENIED 


In a carefully worded statement to the 
press on July 1, 1948, the Minister for Eco- 
nomic Development characterized report. of 
impending import controls as “unfounded.” 
During recent weeks, the rapid deteriora ion 
of the Union's gold-reserve position ad 
given rise to a widely held belief that some 
action to check the flow of imports, especially 
from hard-currency countries was imminent 
(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 3, 
1948.) The official statement consequentl, 
Was issued to allay some of the current fcars 
of South African businessmen and thereby 
help prevent a sudden flood of imports which, 
it is feared, can serve only to further damage 
the Union's foreign-exchange positio1 

As worded, the statement does not preclude 
future governmental action to restrict im- 
ports should the situation deteriorate fur- 
ther, but it does indicate that the } ‘sent 
Government (as was the former Smuts Gov- 
ernment) is extremely reluctant to reimpose 
import controls, unless it becomes abso, ately 
necessary to do so 

As reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 3, 1948, the ratio of the Reserve Bank's 
gold reserve to liabilities was precariously low 
as of May 29, when it was 35.7 percent, or less 
than 6 percent above the 30 percent statu- 
tory requirement. Although the Union's 
gold reserve itself has continued to decline, 
the gold reserve ratio has improved slightly, 
owing to a decline in liabilities to the public, 
rising to 36.9 percent as of June 25, 1948 
This fact has, no doubt, influenced the Gov- 
ernment to decide to adopt a “wait-and-see” 
policy with regard to import control. 

The complete text of the statement released 
to the press by the South African Minister for 
Economic Development follows: 


“During the past month reports have 
been appearing in the press purporting to 
give information as to my supposed inten- 
tion to institute a system of import contro]. 
In some cases the items to be restricteq 
were actually mentioned, and in a Natal 
paper even the proposed percentage cuts 
were stated. 

“Some of these stories have been phrased 
in such a manner as to give the impres- 
sion that the information was secured from 
me, or from officials in my Department. 
No such information was, of course, given, 

“In ordinary circumstances I would not 
have paid much attention to press reports 
based only on surmise, however misleading 
or inaccurate they may be, but in this in- 
stance I am obliged to take notice of what 
has happened because of the serious ef- 
fect that the publication of these un- 
founded reports is having on the Union's 
trade balance and on our dollar resources. 

“There has been a rush of scare-buying 
by importers, and during the past month 
the value of orders placed has reached 
alarming proportions with resultant un- 
favorable effects on the Union's gold re- 
serves. 

“These unwarranted scare-stories are dis- 
tinctly harmful to the economic and finan- 
cial interests of the Union. Probably the 
newspapers concerned did not realize the 
extent of the harm which would be caused, 
but I would in all friendliness suggest that 
in matters of this nature a little more 
restraint be exercised 

“For the information of commerce, I 
Want to state that, apart from watching 
the position and calling for import fig- 
ures, I have not given consideration to the 
restrictive measures 

“I am further autnorized by the Minis- 
ter of Finance to state that he is not un- 
duly perturbed about the gold position, 
which is much stronger than statistics 
would appear to indicate 

“Whether the position is likely to de- 
teriorate further will, to a large extent, be 
determined by the extent ti which im- 
porters allow themselves to be scared into 
excessive and, I fear, injudicious buying. 

“In this connection I warn merchants 
who are indulging in scare-importing at 
high prices that a price-decline in the not 
distant future is not unlikely nd that 
they may find themselves saddled with 
large stocks which will have to be liqui- 
dated at a loss 

‘T contemplate taking certain. steps 
aimed at securing some measure of -elief 
for the lower and middle-income groups 

“When, from time to time, margins of 
profit are determined those merchants who 
were scared into blind buying of goods at 
unjustifiably high prices must not expect 
the same consideration as their more judi 
cious and circumspect competitors.” 


United Kingdom 
Commercial Laws Digests 


COMPANY LAWS CONSOLIDATED 


The Companies Act, 1948, which was en- 
acted on June 30, consolidates without 
amendment the British Compani Acts of 
1929 and 1947. Copies of this Act may be ob- 
tained at $1.90 per copy from the British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20,N. Y 





In 1947 there were 1,177 enterprises 
manufacturing chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals in Rumania. 
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Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FREE EXPORTATION OF BRICKS PERMITTED 


A Uruguayan decree of June 24, 1948, per- 
mits the free exportation of locally produced 
pricks until December 31, 1948, according to 
a report from the United States Embassy at 
Montevideo, dated June 30. A minimum re- 
serve of 15,000,000 bricks must be maintained 
for local use. 


EXPORT QUOTA FOR RICE ESTABLISHED 


The Uruguayan Government has just au- 
thorized the exportation of up to 5,000 tons 
of rice which is surplus from this year’s har- 
yest, according to an airgram from the United 
States Embassy at Montevideo, dated June 
30. It is understood that this rice will be 
offered on the open market. 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated July 7, 1948) 


The general turn-over in wholesale 
and retail sales during June was slightly 
less than in May, largely because of the 
beginning of the rainy season. Heavy 
rains in the interior impeded travel over 
secondary roads and caused a decline in 
both wholesale and retail sales in all 
rural districts. Inventories of foreign 
goods, With few exceptions, continued to 
rise during the month and reached the 
highest point in recent years. Toa large 
extent, this can be attributed to United 
States shipinents being diverted to Ven- 
ezuela frcm countries which have a 
scarcity cf dollar exchange. Industrial 
activities continued at high levels, but 
textile mills now are feeling the effects of 
foreign competition more than at any 
time since the close of the war. Crude- 
petroleum production continued to set 
new records. Construction activities, al- 
though somewhat hampered by the lack 
of financing and building materials, con- 
tinued at about the same level as during 
May. Bank collections were slow be- 
cause of the usual seasonal decline in 
business. 

Crude-petroleum production averaged 
1,353,825 barrels per day during the week 
ended June 28. Satisfactory progress 
was reported on the construction of the 
Creole and Shell refineries on the Para- 
guana Peninsula. The Texas pipe line 
from the Las Mercedes field to Pamatac- 
ual was completed the latter part of June 
and now is undergoing tests preparatory 
to opera.ion, 

Foreign-exchange sales by the Central 
Bank during May exceeded purchases by 
$9,802,342; during the first 5 months of 
1948 purchases of all exchange exceeded 
Sales by $34,239,936. The Central Bank 
increased its bullion vault holdings some 
$22,998 845 to the all-time high of $113,- 
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783,034, and at the same time decreased 
its earmarked gold holdings by $9,998 844 
during May to $76,590,230. The total 
gold and foreign-exchange holdings as 
of May 31 amounted to the equivalent 
of $153,877,909. In May the bank-note 
issue increased 5,058 385 bolivares to 
reach a new high of 641,189,430 bolivares 
(the bolivar is valued at approximately 
$0.30 U.S. Currency). The Government 
authorized the Cia. Anma. Obras Avenida 
Bolivar to issue bonds, guaranteed by the 
Government, for payment of property to 
be expropriated for the construction of 
a new boulevard through the principal 
downtown section of Caracas at an esti- 
mated cost of 150,000,000 bolivares. The 
Government decreed the study of an in- 
surance law to replace the present in- 
spection system and the regulations of 
the Code of Commerce under which com- 
panies now operate. 

A wide variety of merchandise of Euro- 
pean origin is beginning to appear in the 
Venezuelan market. The principal Eu- 
ropean supplier is Italy, which is ship- 
ping substantial quantities of rayon 
yarns and piece goods. Italian compe- 
tition also is increasing in builders’ hard- 
ware, sanitary supplies, automobiles, and 
trucks. Belgium is supplying small 
quantities of reinforcing bars, wire prod- 
ucts, lighting fixtures, and other prod- 
ucts. Competition from Colombia and 
Mexico in low-priced goods is noticeable 
particularly. Great Britain and Canada 
are both intensifying their marketing ef- 
forts in this area. One local firm is ad- 
vertising German pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts which are scheduled to make their 
appearance during July. Merchants 
have evidenced considerable interest in 
German and Japanese goods. 

ongestion at the port of La Guaira 
remained serious and in many instances 
vessels were compelled to wait as long as 
10 days before docking. This situation 
did not apply to the Flota Mercante 
Giancolombiana whose ships are per- 
mitted to dock immediately upon arrival. 
Conditions in Puerto Cabello were nor- 
mal »%nd in some instances European 
ships were being diverted from La 
Guaira to that port by the Government, 
in wich case no charge was made for 
whariage. Caracas merchants, however, 
prefer to have their cargo consigned to 
La Guaira, and cargo consigned to this 
port may not be discharged at Puerto 
Cabello unless ordered by the Govern- 
ment. 

A strike of the communist-controlled 
oil-tank-crew union began in Maracaibo 
on June 7, but was terminated quickly by 
a Government decree declaring it illegal 
and prejudicial to the public interest. A 
general strike is in progress in one of the 
largest textile mills in Valencia, and it 
is expected that the unions in the other 
three mills in Valencia will walk out on 
a sympathy strike unless the operators 


agree to a new contract granting an in- 
crease in wages and additional social 
benefits. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTY ON RESIN-EMULSION PAINTS 
INCREASED 


Resolution No. 364 of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, dated June 14, 1948, and 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of June 14, 
1948, increased the import duty on resin- 
emulsion paints, according to a report from 
the United States Embassy in Caracas. 

The rate of duty on resin-emulsion paints, 
in paste or liquid form, water thinned, has 
been increased from 0.24 bolivar ($0.07) to 
0.50 bolivar ($0.15) per gross kilogram, by 
including them, along with oil paints, under 
item 371—A of the Venezuelan tariff schedule. 
They had previously been classified under 
item 371—D which is subject to lower duty. 
Other types of liquid paste paints to be used 
with water remain under item 371-D and 
continue subject to duty at 0.24 bolivar per 
gross kilogram. 


Mopvus VIVENDI WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
MOobpIFIED 


By an exchange of notes on June 22, 1948, 
published in the Gaceta of June 23, Vene- 
zuela and Czechoslovakia have agreed to an 
additional Protocol to the modus vivendi 
concluded between the two countries on No- 
vember 27, 1947. 

Venezuela and Czechoslovakia will grant 
each other most favorable treatment for the 
exportation, importation, and exchange of 
merchandise in order to reestablish promptly 
commercial interchange between the two 
countries. A mixed commission, which will 
be composed of two subcommissions—one 
located in Caracas and the other in Prague— 
will have charge of developing the inter- 
change of merchandise of most interest to 
the economy of the two countries. The sub- 
commissions will exchange all necessary re- 
ports regarding the availability of the prod- 
ucts mentioned in lists “A” and “B.” List 
“A” will contain the Venezuelan products of 
interest to Czechoslovakia but will not be 
binding or obligatory and its applicability 
will be subject to the prevailing situation in 
Venezuela. The same situation will exist 
with regard to list “B” setting out the Czecho- 
slovak products of interest to Venezuela. 

According to Article VII of the agreement, 
Czechoslovakia will take the necessary pre- 
caution to see that the petroleum it may 
receive from Venezuela will be destined for 
the exclusive use of Czechoslovakia and that 
neither the petroleum nor its derivatives 
may be sold outside of the country. 

[For previous announcement of Modus 
Vivendi, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 17, 1948.] 


TARIFF REDUCTIONS ON FROZEN AND RE- 
FRIGERATED MEATS AND VEGETABLES CON- 


TINUED 


Resolution No. 366 of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of June 23, 1948, extended until Sep- 
tember 30, 1948, the reductions in import du- 
ties on frozen and refrigerated meats and 
vegetables, reports the United States Embassy 
in Caracas. 

The products on which these reduced rates 
apply are classified under item 1 and item 
12 (E) and 36 bis. of the Venezuelan tariff 
schedule and originally were made effective 
by Resolution 483, of November 29, 1946. The 
present resolution includes refrigerated veg- 
etables which were not exempted by the 
original resolution. 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of = 
International Trade, Department of Commerce — 


Automotive 
Products 


SITUATION IN POLAND 


The increasing number of motor ve- 
hicles in Poland is attributed in part to 
domestic production and in part to sur- 
plus war stocks of various makes, in- 
cluding many that have been assembled 
from parts of damaged German vehicles. 

A decline in population has resulted in 
a higher proportion of vehicles now than 
in prewar years. Registrations are re- 
ported in the Polish press as follows: 

Present—Passenger cars, 28,200 (1 car 
to 857 inhabitants); motortrucks, 40,765 
(1 car to 589 inhabitants); motorcycles, 
28,500 (1 car to 800 inhabitants). 

Prewar—Passenger cars, 26,700 ‘1 car 
to 1,206 inhabitants); motortrucks, 
12,182 (1 to 2,916 inhabitants); motor- 
cycles, 12,061 (1 to 3,000 inhabitants). 

An automotive assembly plant is be- 
ing reconstructed on the premises of the 
former Buessing-Hag plant in Elblag, 
Poland, and machinery was being in- 
stalled in June. It is planned eventually 
to employ about 3,000 workmen to as- 
semble domestically produced tractors, 
automobiles, and busses. 


Beverages 
Imports, U. K. 


Imports of certain beverages into the 
United Kingdom in the first 4 months of 
1948 were as follows (comparable fig- 
ures for 1947 in parentheses): Wine, 
4.299.123 gallons (1,977,441 gallons); 
brandy, 82,177 proof gallons (84,541 proof 
gallons); rum, 3,083,629 proof gallons 
(2,940,999 proof gallons). 

Imports of wine show an increase of 
more than 117 percent, whereas imports 
of brandy show a decrease of more than 
2 percent. Rum imports increased by 
nearly 5 percent. 


BEER PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Production of beer in Chile in 1947 
amounted to 85,506,274 liters (1 liter 
0.264 United States gallon), as compared 
with 77,652,772 liters in 1946. The 1947 
figure was the highest in the past 13 
years. 
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XY . 
Chemicals 
CONSTRUCTION OF TARTARIC-AcID PLANT, 
MENDOZA, ARGENTINA 


A tartaric-acid plant is being con- 
structed in Mendoza, the principal wine- 
producing district of Argentina, accord- 
ing to a foreign chemical publication. 
It is scheduled to start Operations soon. 


PLANNED EXPANSION IN MANUFACTURING 
PLANTS, AUSTRALIA 


In Australia, 16 companies producing 
industrial chemicals plan new or ex- 
panded manufacturing projects, reports 
the foreign press. Seven are in West 
Australia, five in Queensland, and four 
in Tasmania. Two United Kingdom 
companies are included in the figure for 
Tasmania. 


PYRITE REQUIREMENTS, AUSTRALIA 


Large quantities of pyrites at the 
Mount Morgan mines, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, may be used in the manufacture 
of sulfuric acid, according to the Aus- 
tralian Government News and Informa- 
tion Bureau. The Queensland Railways 
Department has been asked to ship 
60,000 tons of pyrites in the next 12 
months (according to a report dated May 
22). Future requirements may increase 
this tonnage substantially, it is stated. 


IMPORTS OF CALCIUM SUPERPHOSPHATE 
BRAZIL 


Brazilian imports of calcium super- 
phosphate in the first 2 months of 1948 
totaled 11,918 metric tons, valued at 
$415,800, according to official customs 
statistics. This material was among the 
10 commodities registering the greatest 
increase in volume over those imported 
in the corresponding period of 1947. 


INCREASED IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of chemicals and 
allied products in the 4-month period 
January-April 1948 $2,365,000 
greater in value than those in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. To- 
tals were $39,168,000 and $36 803,000. 
respectively. 


were 


MANUFACTURE OF CERTAIN CHEMICALLY 
PuRE PRODUCTS, CANADA 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., has opened 
a plant in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, for 
the manufacture of chemically pure sul- 


furic and hydrochloric acids, states a for- 
eign chemical publication. The com- 
pany has produced chemically pure nitric 
acid and ammonium hydroxide for some 
time, it is stated. 


EXPLOITATION OF NEW POTASH Deposit. 
CHILE 


The Lautaro Nitrate Co. has been au- 
thorized by the Chilean Ministry of Fi- 
nance to exploit a new potash deposit in 
northern Chile, states a foreign chemica] 
publication. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S NATIONALIZATION PLAN 


The second stage of Czechoslovakia’s 
nationalization plan for the chemical in- 
dustry affects chiefly the production of 
paints, plastics, adhesives, and textile and 
leather auxiliaries, according to reports 
by the director of the nationalized Czech- 
oslovak Chemical Works. The manufac- 
ture of pharmaceutical chemicals is also 
included. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FERTILIZER POOL BEING 
CONSIDERED, INDIA 


The establishment of a phosphatic fer- 
tilizer pool under the Central Ministry 
of Agriculture, India, is being considered, 
according to the foreign press. The pool 
would handle the distribution of all im- 
ports of these fertilizers. This procedure 
is already being followed in the case of 
nitrogenous materials. 


ITALIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF DYEING 
AND TANNING MATERIALS 


Italy’s imports of dyeing and tanning 
materials in 1947 amounted to 12,150 
metric tons, valued at $8,060,000, accord- 
ing to Italian statistics. Exports of these 
commodities totaled 10,789 tons, worth 
$4,797,000. (The conversions from lire to 
U. S. dollars were made by the Central 
Institute of Statistics, Rome.) 


PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE PLANTS, PAKISTAN 


The Pakistan Industries Conference 
has recommended the establishment of 
superphosphate plants in the Northwest 
Frontier Province, West Punjab, Sind, 
Bengal, and Bahawalpur. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, NETHERLANDS 


Plants in the Netherlands which man- 
ufacture ammonia, chlorine, nitrogen, 
oxygen, and compressed gases have in- 
creased their output substantially, states 
a foreign chemical publication. In 1947, 
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production was five times as large, in 
poth volume and value, as in 1939. Con- 
siderable quantities were exported to 
France. 

Glauber salt, glues, lacquers, varnishes, 
hydrochloric acid, ammonium chloride, 
and caustic soda are also important ex- 
port products. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FORMALDEHYDE PLANT, 
NORWAY 


Norske Kunstharpikser A/S is build- 
ing a formaldehyde plant at Lillestrom, 
Norway, near the site chosen for the 
company’s new synthetic-resin factory. 
The plant is expected to have a maximum 
capacity of 6,000 metric tons of 30 per- 
cent formaldehyde and is scheduled to 
start operations in 1948. 


PRODUCTION OF CAUSTIC AND CALCINED 
Sopas, RUMANIA 


Production of caustic soda in Rumania 
in 1947 totaled 12,774 metric tons, or 115 
percent of the target figure. The output 
of calcined soda was 17,832 tons—107 per- 
cent of planned production. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES, SWITZERLAND 


Sandoz, A. G., Basel, Switzerland, ex- 
panded both its production and sales in 
1947, according to the company’s annual 
report. The net profit in 1947 was 12,- 
275.277 Swiss frances ‘approximately 
$2,823,000), an increase of 2,340,000 
francs over that in 1946. An additional 
contribution of 300,000 francs has been 
made to help meet the cost of expanding 
the chemistry department of Basel Uni- 
versity. 

Sales of dyes to leading European mar- 
kets increased, but sales elsewhere were 
adversely influenced by exchange and 
import restrictions, it is stated. The 
market for auxiliary products for the 
leather, paper, and textile industries de- 
veloped satisfactorily, although sales 
were hampered by various restrictions. 
Sales of agricultural chemicals declined. 


Construction 


BUILDING OF DAM ON COLORADO RIVER, 
MEXxIco 

The Morelos Dam is being constructed 
on the Colorado River near the town of 
Algadones, Baja California, Mexico, 
about 3 kilometers from the United 
States border. Insufficient time was al- 
lowed to permit competition in the bid- 
ding by United States firms. 

The breast of the dam is to be 400 
meters long and 2 meters, 30 centimeters 
high. About 25,000 cubic meters of con- 
crete will go into its construction. The 
cost is expected to be between 20,000,000 
and 30,000,000 pesos. 

Bidders were required to demonstrate 
that they possess the necessary experi- 
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“New construction’’—magic words to many Europeans now! Here we see a row of 


new houses in the Netherlands. 


ence and equipment for this type of work 
and that they will be able to finish the 
dam in 25 months or less. 


1 . 
leathers and Furs 
DECLARED EXPORTS, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of feathers and furs 
to the United States through the port at 
Shanghai, China, from January to May 
1948, inclusive, were as follows: Lamb- 
skins, 403,062 pieces: marmot, 25,000 
pieces; rabbit and hare skins, 784,500 
pieces; sable, 13 pieces; weasel, 873,369 
pieces; lamb and kid plates, 2,150 pieces; 
and feathers, 1,882,285 pounds. 


Fur IMPORTS, FRANCE 


During 1947, France imported 931.7 
metric tons of raw furs (other than rab- 
bit fur). Of these imports, 357.5 metric 
tons came principally from French West 
Africa and French Equatorial Africa. 
The United States supplied 238.9 tons; 
Arabia (including all countries of the 
peninsula) supplied 104.4 tons; Norway, 
28.2 tons; Canada, 14.8 tons; Argentina, 
12.5 tons: and other countries, 175.4 tons. 
No fur-wearing apparel was imported 
into France during 1947. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Tea 
TEA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CEYLON 


There are no estimates available as to 
the quantity of tea that will be plucked 


in Ceylon in 1948, but the output is ex- 
pected to be about the same as in 1947 
when production totaled 298,526,298 
pounds of black tea. 

Exports of black tea from Ceylon in 
1947 totaled 287,259,020 pounds—slightly 
less than in 1946, but substantially 
greater than in previous years. The 
only reexports of tea in 1947 consisted of 
344 pounds of green tea imported from 
India and reexported to the United 
Kingdom. Ceylon did not produce any 
green tea in 1947 and no other exports 
of this type are reported. 

Of the 287,259,020 pounds of black tea 
exported in 1947, the following countries 
received the greatest amounts: United 
Kingdom, 107,563,310 pounds; Australia, 
32,446,734 pounds; Egypt, 26,198,420 
pounds; Canada, 24,479,346 pounds; 
United States, 20,921,984 pounds; Union 
of South Africa, 18,311,822 pounds; Iraq, 
12,707,703 pounds, and New Zealand, 10,- 
992,417 pounds. The remainder went to 
various other countries. 

Stocks of tea in Ceylon at the end of 
1947 are reported to have amounted to 
38,689,081 pounds. This is possible be- 
cause some of the tea exported in 1947 
was manufactured in 1946. 


COFFEE PRODUCTION, JAVA, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


Production of plantation coffee in East 
Java in 1948 was originally estimated at 
9,000 tons. As the result of favorable 
developments in the producing areas, 
April estimates placed the total at 11,000 
tons, comprising 10,000 tons of Robusta 
and 1,000 tons of Arabica coffee. 

Very little foreign business was trans- 
acted in April 1948, inasmuch as better 
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prices were obtained in the domestic 
market. By the end of the month, how- 
ever, the local market appeared to be 
well supplied and prices showed a down- 
ward tendency. 


TEA PRODUCTION AND EXPporRTS, NETHER- 
LANDS INDIES 


Several more tea plantations resumed 
production in West Java in April 1948, 
and it appeared likely that at the close of 
the year 55 plantations would be operat- 
ing in Java and 2 in Sumatra. 

A recent trade estimate placed the to- 
tal tea output in the Netherlands Indies 
in 1948 at 24,800,000 pounds, of which 
only 1,650,000 pounds are expected to be 
produced in Sumatra. Assuming that 
10 to 15 percent will be consumed in the 
domestic market, a surplus of about 22,- 
000,000 pounds is expected to be avail- 
able for export. 


Dairy Products 


PRODUCTION OF EVAPORATED AND CONDENSED 
MILK, PANAMA 


Production of evaporated and con- 
densed milk in Panama is centered in one 
company. Annual production of evapo- 
rated milk is about 25,000 cases ‘case of 
48 cans of 1442 ounces each). This is 
not sufficient to meet domestic demand, 
therefore approximately 75,000 cases are 
imported annually from the United 
States. 

During the first quarter of 1948, pro- 
duction of evaporated milk reached 
2,952.8 cases (case of 96 cans of 6 ounces 
each). 

Annual production of condensed milk 
amounts to between 25,000 and 30,000 
cases (case of 48 cans of 14 ounces each). 
This amount approximates local con- 
sumption, inasmuch as imports are neg- 
ligible by reason of a protective tariff on 
this commodity. During the first 3 
months of 1948 production of condensed 
milk was as follows: 2,876.9 cases (case 
of 48 cans of 14 ounces each), 719.6 cases 
(case of 96 cans of 5 ounces each) and 
776 cases (case of 120 cans of 234 ounces 
each). 

The first quarter of the year, which 
falls in Panama’s dry season, is normally 
a period of low production as compared 
with other quarters of the year when the 
rainy season prevails. 


Fish and Products 


DEVELOPMENT OF CRAWFISH INDUSTRY, 
TRISTAN DA CUNHA 


In line with the development of the 
South African crawfish industry, conces- 
sions recently have been obtained by the 
Fisheries Development Corp. to operate 
in the waters surrounding Tristan da 
Cunha. A recent scientific expedition 
was sent to this island, and crawfish were 
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found in abundance. The actual craw- 
fish ground at Tristan da Cunha is said 
to be 45 miles long and 112 miles wide. 
It has been anounced that a £100,000 
($400,000) crawfish industry soon will be 
established at the island. The initial 
target is officially stated to be an annual 
production of 50,000 cases of frozen 
crawfish tails representing approxi- 
mately 1,600,000 crawfish. 

It is proposed to establish two cold- 
storage factories—one on the site of the 
present settlement at Tristan, and a 
second and larger one at Sandy Point 
on the now uninhabited side of the 
island. 

The inhabitants of Tristan de Cunha, 
hitherto almost completely isolated from 
modern civilization, will be taught the 
fishing trade. The Fisheries Develop- 
ment Corp., according to reports, plans 
to initiate a wide program which will in- 
clude social services, economic reorgani- 
zation and education, as well as medical 
facilities. The company also plans to 
employ an agricultural expert for the 
purpose of increasing and expanding the 
island’s food proguction to compensate 
for the decrease in agricultural labor as 
the island men are increasingly absorbed 
into the fishing industry. 

According to South African trade re- 
ports, about 200 fishing days a year may 
be expected at Tristan da Cunha, which 
greatly exceeds the number of fishing 
days in South African waters. 

In view of the conservation program 
enforced by the South African Govern- 
ment which limits the quantity of craw- 
fish which may be taken in its coastal 
waters, the recent development of the 
crawfish industry in Southwest Africa, 
and in particular now around Tristan da 
Cunha, may mean a marked increase in 
the available supply of frozen crawfish 
tails which have in recent years had 
such a favorable market in the United 
States. The Tristan da Cunha craw- 
fish appears especially suitable for the 
United States market, inasmuch as it 
possesses a larger tail than the crawfish 
caught in the waters around the Union 
of South Africa. 

Additional exploration of crawfish 
grounds are being conducted around the 
islands of Ascension and St. Helena, and 
reports have been exceedingly optimistic. 


Fruits 


CrTrUS FRUIT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The 1948-49 (March 1, 1948, to Febru- 
ary 28, 1949) preliminary estimate of cit- 
rus-fruit production in the Union of 
South Africa is 13,050,000 pockets, aver- 
aging 30 pounds each. The final esti- 
mate of the 1947-48 crop is 14,620,097 
pockets. The Citrus Board uses pockets 
of 30 pounds in some statistics, and cases 
of 65 to 70 pounds in others. To obtain 





a Case equivalent, the Citrus Board gen. 
erally uses a weight of 70 pounds per cage, 

A total of 3,333,513 cases of citrus fruits 
were exported in the 1947-48 season. 
Countries of destination were as follows: 
United Kingdom, 3,030,187 cases; Swe. 
den, 75,836 cases; Belgium, 138,297 cases: 
Singapore, 42,129 cases; Switzerland, 
14,035 cases; Mauritius, 16,000 cases; anq 
other destinations, 17,029 cases. 

The 3,333,513 cases of citrus fruits ex- 
ported during the 1947-48 season were 
valued at £3,744,598 ‘(South African 
pound valued at approximately $4.0075 
United States currency), and represented 
75.8 percent of the total exportable crop 
and 56.28 percent of the total crop 
handled by the Citrus Board. A total of 
2,425,286 cases were exported during 
1946, and this was 74.6 percent of the 
total exportable crop and 51 percent of 
the total crop. 


Grain and Products 
BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF POLISHED RICE 


Exports of polished rice from Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, in the first quarter 
of 1948 amounted to 54,347 metric tons, 
as compared with 41,243 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1947, reports the 
Brazilian Rice Institute. Polished-rice 
shipments to other Brazilian States to- 
taled 35.657 tons in the first 3 months of 
1948, as compared with 23,910 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1947. 


CORN AND WHEAT SUPPLY, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Corn is the principal foodstuff of nearly 
one-third of the population of the Re- 
public of the Philippines. Corn produc- 
tion in 1948 is estimated at about 525,- 
000 metric tons, as compared with 564,- 
780 tons in 1947 and the prewar 1937-41 
average of 516,900 tons. An average 
yield of shelled corn per hectare (1 hec- 
tare—2.471 acres) in the Philippines is 
about 650 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) per hectare. On some of the 
less fertile corn lands, yields are as low 
as 400 kilograms per hectare, whereas on 
some of the better lands they are as high 
as 1,000 kilograms. 

Little corn has been fed to livestock in 
the Philippines in the past, and its use 
at the present time for this purpose is 
virtually nil. 

The Philippine Government is encour- 
aging the production of corn and has 
estimated that to meet human and ani- 
mal food requirements, about 1,500,000 
hectares should be planted to corn annu- 
ally in the next 5 years. About 815,000 
hectares were planted to corn for the 
1948 crop. 

During the period 1935-39 average 
yearly arrivals of corn in the Philippines 
were 1,300 metric tons. In 1945 2,020 
tons were imported; in 1946 and 1947 
imports were negligible. 
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Wheat is not produced in the Philip- 
pines. Flour requirements, therefore, 
must be met by imports. The 1947 net 
arrivals of this commodity were the 
largest ever reported, being about 152,- 
840 metric tons, according to data com- 
piled from ships’ manifests. In 1946, 
flour imports were 127,878 tons which 
does not include distribution made from 
United States Army stocks. During the 
period 1936-40 the average yearly ar- 
rivals of flour amounted to 92,351 tons. 

Wheat-flour arrivals in the Philippines 
for the first 4 months of 1948 were 32.,- 
343 metric tons, according to preliminary 
data compiled from ships’ manifests. 
On a monthly basis, this breaks down to 
8.000 tons which is considerably under 
the average monthly rate of apparent 
disappearance during 1947, which was 
about 12,740 tons. 

Certain local shortages of flour were 
reported during the January-April 1948 
period, but it is believed that no actual 
scarcity developed. In most urban cen- 
ters bread and other bakery products 
could be purchased in the quantity de- 
sired. It appears that stocks at the close 
of 1947 probably were higher than esti- 
mated, and also the January-April 
monthly rate of consumption was lower 
than previously anticipated. 


General Products 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING ACTIVITIES, 
JAPAN 


The Ministry of Education of Japan 
had by February 15, 1948, authorized the 
printing of 147,214,307 copies of textbooks 
for all school levels for the 1947-48 school 
year. Of this number, 146,866,639 had 
been printed and 145,646,274 had been 
distributed, as of that date. 

A total of 71,121,774 textbooks and 
other educational materials has already 
been authorized for printing as part of 
the 1948-49 program. Of this number, 
25,739,192 had been printed by Febru- 
ary 15 

The Japan Publishers’ Association re- 
ported 596 book titles published during 
January 1948—495 first editions and 101 
reprints were included. 

A survey of Japanese newspapers as 
of February 14 showed an estimated 
total of 2,978 newspapers with a total of 
38,319,000 subscriptions. Of these, 966 
give general coverage—454 are published 
monthly, 313 are weekly, and 199 are 
daily. Of the remaining 2,012 giving 
special coverage, 265 are educational 
(school publications included). 





Declared cumulative exports from 
Tsingtao, China, from January 1, 1948, to 
May 31, 1948, amounted to 145 cowhides; 
50,400 goatskins:; and 630,000 weasel 
skins. 
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Leather 
and Products 


EXPORTS OF QUEBRACHO EXTRACT, 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina exported 16,093 metric tons 
of quebracho extract during April, as 
compared with 13,314 tons in March and 
22,851 tons in April of 1947. The April 
1948 total includes 1,358 tons of Para- 
guayan quebracho extract shipped in 
transit. 


DECLARED EXPORTS, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports to the United States 
from Shanghai, China, in the first 5 
months of 1948 included 136,102 pounds 
of buffalo hides, 897,516 pounds of goat 
and kid skins (956,469 pieces), 3,702 
pounds of cowhides, and 11,723 pieces 
of deer and elk skins. 


HIDE COLLECTIONS AND LEATHER 
PRODUCTION, F'RANCE 


Collections of cattle hides in France 
declined to 4,765 tons in March from 
5,585 tons in February; receipts of horse 
hides dropped to 21,528 pieces from 
22,943 pieces in February, but calfskins 
advanced to 1,544 tons from 1,385 tons in 
the preceding month, according to re- 
ports in a British trade publication. 

Production of leather in March (Feb- 
ruary figures in parentheses) was as fol- 
low: Cattle, 4,748 toms (4,450); calf, 
48,830,722 square decimeters (55,738,- 
618); horse, 6,794,780 square decimeters 
(6,890,262); sheep, 127,830,694 square 
decimeters (122,498,078); and goat, 27,- 
872,690 square decimeters (24,770,960). 


GLOVE MANUFACTURE, GRENOBLE, FRANCE 


The kid-glove industry of the Grenoble 
region of France at present consists of 
approximately 104 firms, ranging in size 
from small shops employing 2 or 3 per- 
sons to concerns engaging up to 400. 
Capital equipment is said to consist for 
the most part of sewing machines, power 
presses, dies, fluffers, and shavers. 

With the exception of a negligible 
quantity of fiber gloves, the industry is 
exclusively occupied with the production 
of men’s and women’s glace and suede 
gloves. 

Kid used in the production of glace 
gloves is almost exclusively a local prod- 
uct and, on the whole, supplies have been 
readily available. Nor is there a supply 
problem in connection with tannins, in- 
asmuch as chrome or synthetic tannins 
can be obtained. Neither of these tan- 
nins, however, is at present used in the 
manufacture of brush dyed glaces or 
suedes. 

The production of suede gloves has 
been seriously affected by difficulties rel- 
ative to the importation of cordova, as 
well as problems in connection with tan- 


ning. Originally imported from Spain, 
cordova became unobtainable after clos- 
ing of the Spanish frontier. Leather for 
suedes continues to be tanned exclusively 
by the traditional megisserie process 
which requires egg yolks and flour, in 
addition to pure alum. Egg yolks, for- 
merly imported from China, are now re- 
ceived only in small quantities. 

The dyeing of both suedes and glaces 
also has presented a difficult postwar ad- 
justment problem. The class of dye used, 
neolane, formerly was supplied by Ger- 
many. 

Reportedly, it takes about a year to go 
through the various processes of prepar- 
ing designs, purchasing raw materials, 
and manufacturing, before the finished 
gloves reach the retailer’s counter. It is 
said that frequently some 80 operations 
go into the manufacture of a pair of 
Grenoble gloves, most of which are hand 
processes. Hand-sewing, however, is on 
the decline. About 90 percent of the 
gloves now being turned out in Grenoble 
are what is described as full pique, the 
remaining 10 percent being divided be- 
tween the three categories of hand-sewn, 
overseam, and a machine method re- 
sembling hand-sewn. 

Before the war, 60 to 80 percent of 
these gloves were exported, chiefly to the 
United States. High costs, however, 
have made exportation difficult at this 
time, but through the first half of 1948, 
domestic demand held up well. In the 
years 1944, 1945, and 1946, production in 
dozens of pairs was 166,369, 217,428, and 
365,775, respectively. 


MANUFACTURE AND EXPORTS, FRENCH 
Morocco 


French Morocco has 16 European-type 
tanneries with an average yearly produc- 
tion of 12,000 tons of heavy leather. Its 
13 mechanized shoe factories produce 
approximately 65,000 pairs annually. In 
addition, about 89 plants are engaged in 
making harness and similar leather 
items. 

Declared exports to the United States 
in 1947 included 2 metric tons of goat- 
skins, and 1.5 tons of sheepskins. 


Lumber 
and Products 


Export SITUATION IN POLAND 


Arrangements were being made in May 
for the exportation of sawn softwoods 
from Poland to the United Kingdom, as 
the result of negotiations then under 
way, according to a European trade jour- 
nal. The initial shipment was expected 
to be 3,000 standards. 

The export situation in Poland has im- 
proved considerably, and it is possible 
that wood exports will reach 60,000 
standards during 1948. Excellent prog- 
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ress has been made in the reconstruc- 
tion and repair of sawmills damaged 
during the war. Several new mills have 


begun operations. The availability of 
timber for export is attributed partly to 
the fact that general reconstruction work 
did not reach the anticipated volume, 
and lumber requirements for domestic 
purposes, therefore, were not as high 
as expected. 


PRODUCTION OF SAWN LUMBER, CANADA 


Canadian production of sawn lumber 
(excluding railway ties) was estimated 
at 1,131,154,000 board feet during the 
first quarter of 1948, compared with 
1,128.514,.000 board feet in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
Province of British Columbia accounted 
for 592,870,000 board feet in the first 
quarter of 1948 and Provinces east of the 
Rockies, the remainder. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


EFFECT OF HARD-CURRENCY SHORTAGE ON 
SWEDISH MECHANICAL WORKSHOP IN- 
DUSTRY 


As a result of the shortage of hard cur- 
rency in Sweden, priority in licensing 
imports of machinery is given to replace- 
ment parts for machines engaged in pro- 
ducing goods for export to hard-cur- 
rency areas. The shipment of complete 
sets of machinery from hard-currency 
countries is drastically restricted. 

Curtailed imports of machinery into 
Sweden is having an adverse effect on 
normal output of mechanical workshops. 
The most severe shortages are felt among 
manufacturers of electrical equipment 
and the shipbuilders. 

With normal production adversely af- 
fected by the curtailment of machinery 
imports, the import plan is being recon- 
sidered in the light of recent trade agree- 
ments with soft-currency countries Which 
call for shipment of many essential ma- 
chines to Sweden. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


LAXATIVE MEDICINALS IN COLOMBIA 


The factory value of domestically 
manufactured laxatives in all forms in 
Colombia is estimated at about US$350.,- 
000 annually. The import value of laxa- 
tive medicines is estimated at approxi- 
mately $135,000 annually, about 90 per- 
cent coming from the United States. 

Medicinals in liquid form comprise 
about 80 percent of the present consump- 
tion of laxatives, including mi'k of 
magnesia. 
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Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


MOTION-PICTURE DISTRIBUTION AND 
EXHIBITION IN ECUADOR 


In 1947 approximately 530 feature films 
were imported into Ecuador, of which 
524 were released. Of those shown, 390 
were from the United States, 93 from 
Mexico, 22 from Argentina, 7 from Great 
Britain, 7 from France, and 5 from Rus- 
sia. A total of 208 newsreels from the 
United States and 53 from Great Britain 
was shown in 1947. The number of docu- 
mentary films released is estimated at 20 
to 30 and the number of short subjects, 
100, almost all of which were of United 
States origin. Two Argentine documen- 
tary films were exhibited. It is thought 
that the number of films imported was 
sufficient for the market 

There were 47 films shown in 1947 with 
dubbed Spanish dialogue, all imported 
by one United States distributor. How- 
ever, because of audience objections in 
Quito and Guayaqtiil such films are no 
longer shown in these cities. The present 
policy of this distributor is to import 
two prints, one dubbed for showing out- 
side Quito and Guayaquil. Films with 
superimposed titles meet with the com- 
plete approval of Quito and Gayaquil 
audiences. 

United States features accounted for 
74 percent of the films shown in Ecuador 
in 1947, and Mexican, 18 percent. The 
extent of the competition of Mexican 
films declined in 1947, however, as it is 
estimated that they had only 20 percent 
of the total playing time of films in 1947 
as compared with an estimated 50 per- 
cent in 1946, and accounted for only 25 
percent of gross admission sales as com- 
pared with an estimated 60 percent in 
1946. The percentage of playing time 
devoted to United States films in 1947 is 
estimated at 75 percent, and the percent- 
age of gross admission sales at 62 per- 
cent. United States distributors con- 
sider the growing popularity of Argentine 
films as threatening the position of Mex- 
ican films in this market. The few Brit- 
ish films shown were very well received, 
but they did not constitute serious com- 
petition for United States films. 

The increased percentage of playing 
time and the increased percentage of 
gross admission sales of United States 
films are proof of their popularity and 
demand. One United States movie re- 
cently broke all records for playing time 
and admission sales in Quito, and one 
United States distributor who handles 
mainly serials and westerns reports that 
his 1948 gross already exceeds his 1947 
gross. It appears from the above statis- 
tics that United States motion pictures in 
1947 have regained to a great extent their 
former predominance in Ecuador. The 


most important factor in this trend was 
the unceasing efforts of the local agents 
of United States film distributors. The 
United States distributors operating loca] 
offices rather than distributing their 
films only through Ecuadoran agents 
made the most significant advances in 
the market. 

There has been a definite relaxing of 
the strict attitude of the censorship 
board in Quito. None of the 524 films 
imported in 1947 were banned, but the 
board did refuse to lift the ban preyj- 
ously placed on a Mexican film. Certain 
films are labeled as “not suitable for 
minors,” a designation which the censor- 
ship board applies to numerous films in 
lieu of a censorship ban. Although this 
limitation is usually ignored, in May 1948 
the chief of the provincial police in Quito 
actually placed police in theater lobbies 
to prevent the entrance of minors for the 
showing of a Mexican film. The Cath- 
olic Church also continues to give a rat- 
ing to most films shown in Quito for the 
guidance of its members. Film distribu- 
tors feel that censorship is no real prob- 
lem for them, inasmuch as by judicious 
selection of films to be imported they can 
avoid the type of film which would be 
likely to be banned 

In February 1948 there were 78 mo- 
tion-picture theaters in Ecuador, with a 
total seating capacity of 76,150. It is 
estimated that weekly attendance is 
probably about 160,000. Gross income 
for 1947 for Guayaquil was 10,112,971 
sucres and for Quito, 6,657,117 sucres. 
As these two cities were estimated to ac- 
count for 70 percent of the gross admis- 
sion sales in Ecuador, the total gross for 
the country for 1947 is estimated to be 
about 24,000,000 sucres. This increase 
of about 7,000,000 sucres over the esti- 
mated 1946 gross is attributed to higher 
admission prices as well as to increased 
attendance. (In June 1948 the effective 
bank selling rate of the dollar was 15.04 
sucres; the effective selling rate in the 
legal free market was 17.20 sucres.) 


MOTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
SWITZERLAND 


The importation of films into Switzer- 
land is based on the Federal decree of 
July 7, 1939, which granted distributors 
the right to import feature films to the 
same extent as imported during the 
4-year period 1935-38. As of June l, 
1948, import quotas were reduced by 10 
percent. This reduction is applicable to 
importers and not to countries. The 
Swiss Film Chamber has given as its rea- 
son for quota reductions the excess of 
films offered for the Swiss market which 
resulted in renters being unable to place 
all the films at their disposal. Inas- 
much as the number of motion-picture 
theaters has increased from 350 in 1946 
to 380 at the end of 1947 and the fact 
that an estimated 400 theaters are ex- 
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pected to be in operation by the end of 
1948, the Swiss Film Chamber believed 
that a reduction of import quotas by 10 
percent would suffice. 

Preliminary studies on proposed legis- 
Jation taking the form of a new article 
to the Swiss Constitution which would 
protect the Swiss film industry against 
monopoly by foreign concerns, were dis- 
cussed at the spring meeting of the Swiss 
Film Chamber. Although no agreement 
has been reached between Government 
representatives, distributors, and theater 
owners on a basis upon which such legis- 
lation should be presented, it is neverthe- 
less indicative of the tendency in this 
country to curb the competition of 
foreign films. 

A total of 1,336 films of all categories 
was imported into Switzerland in 1947, 
including 439 feature films. Principal 
supplying countries were the United 
States, 678 films; France, 276; Great 
Britain, 146; Italy, 65; Austria, 31; 
Sweden, 21; and Russia, 19. The aver- 
age number of copies per feature film 
imported is 2. Of the 439 feature films 
imported in 1947, 221 or more than 50 
percent were United States productions, 
97 were French features, 36 Italian, 29 
British, 12 Austrian, 12 Mexican, 10 Rus- 
sian, and 22 from other countries. 

Two domestic feature films were pro- 
duced during 1947. The Swiss Film 
Chamber estimates that from 12 to 15 
short subjects and cultural films and 
from 25 to 30 advertising films are pro- 
duced in SwitZerland annually. In ad- 
dition, there are 40 issues yearly of the 
Swiss newsreel Schwiezer Film Wochen- 
shau. Two-thirds of the production costs 
of the Swiss newsreel are paid for by the 
Government and one-third is obtained 
from funds subscribed by the Association 
of Theater Owners. 


POLISH-CZECHOSLOVAK COLLABORATION IN 
FILM PRODUCTION 


The Polish-Czech film agreement con- 
cluded last year provides for a reciprocal 
most-favored-nation clause with regard 
to showing Polish films in Czechoslovakia 
and Czech films in Poland, according to 
the Polish press. Up to the present time, 
four Czech long films have been brought 
to Poland and seven more are en route; 
eight Polish short films have been sup- 
plied to Czechoslovakia. 

Many Polish technicians are leaving 
for Prague to study at the Film Institute 
there. A Polish film artist, Drapinska, 
has gone to Prague where she will play 
the role of a Polish student in a Czech 
film. Scenes for a Czech film are being 
shot in Poland, and scenes for a Polish 
long film have been shot in Czecho- 
Slovakia. 





In the first quarter of 1948 Burma ex- 
ported 336 tons of raw cotton, 6 tons of 
duck feathers, and 11 tons of coir rope. 
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Oils, Fats, and 


Oilseeds 


ITALIAN OILSEED SITUATION 


As a result of high prices and an active 
demand for fats and oils, 1947 plantings 
of oilseeds increased to an all-time high 
of 55,137 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres). Growing conditions were favor- 
able and yields were good, resulting in a 
1947 crop of 57,952 metric tons, the larg- 
est on record. But farmers had over- 
expanded their plantings, and because of 
a coincident harvest of one of the largest 
olive crops in recent years prices dropped 
far below producer’s expectations. Other 
factors affecting the fall in oil prices 
were measures taken to _ discourage 
hoarding, credit restrictions adopted by 
the Government, and the general im- 
provement in world supplies of fats and 
oils. After August 1947 when it was 
estimated that the olive harvest would be 
large, the oil market underwent a sharp 
fall in prices. In olive-oil-production 
centers of the South old oil (extra qual- 
ity) was quoted, according to the degree 
of acidity, at 400 to 450 lire per kilogram, 
and new oil, 290 to 380 lire (576 lire 
US$1). This situation caused Oilseed 
prices to decline almost 50 percent from 
August 1947 to January 1948. 

The market showed little fluctuation in 
prices during the first 4 months of 1948. 

Because of the greatly increased do- 
mestic production, oilseed imports dur- 
ing 1947 amounted to only a fraction of 
those in 1938; only castor-beans ap- 
proached 1938 import levels. 

The following table shows foreign 
trade in Italian oilseeds in the years 1938 
and 1947: 


Forciogn Trade in Italian Oilseeds in 
1938 and 1947 


Metric tons 
1938 1947 2 
Oilseeds 
Imports) Exports Imports | Exports 
Peanuts 53, 205 SYS 
Colza-ray 19, 760 252 7 
Linseed 53, 769 8, 060 
Castor-beans 5, 543 3,971 
Sesame 5. 465 
sunflower 23, 547 
Mustard 20 QS 
Others 1,770 671 13, 451 l 
Source: Annuario Statistico dell’ Agricolttra Italiana 
1436-38 : 
SOURCE: Statistica del Commércio con lEstero, 


December 1947 
Frade with Italian colonies 


Sources of imports of oilseeds have 
changed in the postwar period. In 1938 
the bulk of the colza and rapeseed was 
imported from Rumania, whereas in 1947 
it came from the Low Countries. Flax- 
seed in 1948 came primarily from Argen- 
tina, but in 1947 it came from Turkey 
and Eritrea. Castor-beans formerly 


came from Brazil, India, and Argentina, 
but are now being imported principally 
from Eritrea. 


COPRA PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND PRICES, 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Copra production in East Indonesia 
and West Borneo, Netherlands Indies, 
amounted to 24,200 metric tons in April 
1948, a postwar record. Exports totaling 
19,104 tons and valued at 10,189,000 
guilders continued the upward trend in 
evidence since the beginning of 1948. 
(At the official rate of exchange 1 guil- 
der=about $0.38 United States cur- 
rency). The entire quantity was shipped 
to the Netherlands. 

The price paid to producers of copra in 
Indonesia was raised on April 1, 1948, to 
33 guilders per 100 kilograms (1 kilogram 

2.2046 pounds) delivered at the Copra 
Board’s warehouses on the outlying 
beaches. (This is the price for “mixed 
grade” constituting the bulk of the de- 
liverics; prices for other grades, such as 
“sun-dried,” were increased correspond- 
ingly). This price compares with 20 
guilders on January 1, 1948. The in- 
creased price, together with the more 
ample supplies of inducement goods now 
available in the copra districts, has 
served to stimulate production, and ex- 
ports in May and June 1948 were ex- 
pected to reach 50,000 tons. 


OUTPUT AND EXPORTS OF PALMOIL, 
SUMATRA, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


The revival of the palmoil industry in 
the East Coast District of Sumatra, 
Netherlands Indies, was reported early in 
June to be progressing satisfactorily. 
Production was resumed in December 
1947 with an output of 533 metric tons 
and rose to 2,264 tons in March 1948. 
Exports in April 1948 amounted to 1,584 
tons, valued at 1,806,000 guilders. 

The total output of palmoil during 
1948 is expected to range from 50,000 to 
55,000 tons. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


BRITISH FIRM IMPROVING PLANT IN 
AUSTRALIA 


A leading British paint firm plans to 
spend £350,000 on plant and buildings in 
Australia in 1948, according to the for- 
eign press. The company’s factory at 
Sydney will be modernized and new 
plants will be constructed at Adelaide 
and Brisbane, it is stated. 


POSITION OF BRAZIL’S IMPORT TRADE AND 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 


Brazilian import trade in paints and 
varnishes has been considerably affected 
by exchange restrictions, and under the 
new licensing regime it may be still fur- 
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ther hampered. The domestic industry 
is in a better position to meet the coun- 
try’s requirements, but production of 
specialty paints has been hindered by 
shortages of imported raw materials. 


CANADA’S IMPORTS 


In the 4-month period January to 
April 1948, Canada’s imports of paints 
and varnishes were $1,063,000 greater in 
value than those in the corresponding 
period of 1947, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Totals were $5,- 
158,000 and $4,095,000, respectively. 


Rubber and 
Products 


CONTROL OF TIRES LIFTED 


Government control over sales of pas- 
senger-car tires in Peru was removed 
by a ministerial resolution effective June 
10, 1948. 

Distribution of tires was made subject 
to control early in 1942 in an effort to 
conserve the diminishing supply of tires 
available to Peru under war conditions. 
In the intervening period, domestic man- 
ufacture of tires Was initiated and pro- 
gressively expanded to the point where 
domestic production now closely ap- 
proaches market requirements in most 
of the popular sizes. 

Truck tires are not affected by the res- 
olution; they remain subject to control. 


Shipbuilding 


U. K. To SEND VESSELS To U.S. S. R. UNDER 
AGREEMENT 


Vessels to be furnished the U.S. S. R. 
by the United Kingdom under the Trade 
and Payments Agreements signed on De- 
cember 27, 1947, include 14 tugs to be de- 
livered in 1948. Deliveries of 4 surplus 
and 10 new tugs (to be started 18 months 
after order) are to be at the rate of la 
month. 

Four dredges are to be delivered the 
first 24 months after the order is placed 
and the remainder at the rate of one 
every 3 months. An electric dredger is 
to be delivered 2% years after order. 

Four pile drivers mounted on pontoons 
are scheduled for delivery—the first one 
2 years after order, followed by one every 
5 months 


LIFEBOAT OF NEW DEsIGN, U. K. 


A total of 45 small boats (not exceed- 
ing 50 tons gross) exported from the 
United Kingdom in the first 2 months of 
1948 were valued at £174,181. 

A new lifeboat of unusual design built 
at Friar’s Boatyard, King’s Lynn, has a 
bottom that is hollow and almost identi- 
cal with the above-water portion, so that 
the boat is ready for use whichever way 
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it lands in the water. To insure speedy 
emptying of any water, there are nonre- 
turn valves under the boat. Two 30- 
horsepower Coventry Diesel engines are 
to be installed in each boat. 


. 
Soa ps 
PRODUCTION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia’s production of soap 
during the first 4 months of 1948 totaled 
7,972 tons, April output alone being 1,795 
tons. Manufacture of soap powder 
amounted to 11,002 tons; output in April 
amounting to 2,775 tons. 


VENEZUELA'S OUTPUT 


The soap-manufacturing industry in 
Venezuela, which is protected by a high 
tariff, continued to expand output dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1948, despite 
tightening supplies of raw materials, es- 
pecially caustic soda. Total production 
of Venezuela's 43 soap plants in Janu- 
ary 1948 amounted to 1,658,000 kilo- 
grams, an increase of 58,000 kilograms 
over production in the corresponding 
month of 1947. Average monthly output 
in 1947 was 1,502,000 kilograms. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Exports TO U. S. From SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Among the declared exports to the 
United States from Shanghai, China, 
from January to May 1948, inclusive, 
were 5,302,925 pounds of cotton waste; 
167,446 square feet of cotton rugs; 550,- 
176 pounds of waste jute gunny bags; 2, 
090,428 pounds of sheep wool: 152,669 
pounds of goat wool; 33,330 square feet 
of wool carpets, rugs, etc.; 88,320 pounds 
of raw Asiatic unmanufactured human 
hair; 24,291 gross of manufactured hu- 
man-hair nets; 354,298 pounds of goat 
hair; 12,031 yards of silk piece goods; 
5,500 pounds of straw braids; and 117,689 
dozen straw hats made of sisal, ramie, 
and buntal fiber. 


PRODUCTION IN MOROCCO 


Morocco has 6 spinning mills with an 
average yearly output of 605 metric tons 
of wool yarn and 55 tons of cotton yarn. 
They are equipped with 13,000 wool spin- 
dles and several thousand cotton spin- 
dles. The 5 weaving mills produce an- 
nually approximately 890,000 meters of 
wool cloth, 510,000 meters of cotton 
cloth, and 400,000 meters of rayon cloth. 
Also, about 200 tons of wool yarn, 30 tons 
of cotton yarn, and 250,000 meters of 
wool cloth are made by hand. About 12 
plants produce 84,000 square meters of 
machine-woven rugs. 


The protectorate 
also has 30 crin-vegetal-fiber processors, 





11 knitting and hosiery mills, and more 
than 200 clothing manufacturers. 

In addition, a cotton mill at Fedalg 
with some 20,000 spindles and a factory 
at Safi capable of producing 2,500 tons of 
jute or ramie cloth per year are now 
under construction. 

Declared exports to the United States 
in 1947 including 105 tons of goat hair, 1 
ton of rugs, and 658 tons of crin-vegeta] 
fiber. Imports of cotton fabrics totaled 
8,287 tons. 


U. K.’s Exports 


In the first 4 months of 1948, with 
comparable 1947 figures in parentheses, 
the United Kingdom exported 16,891,600 
pounds of cotton yarn (6,350,800), 214- 
305,000 square yards of cotton piece goods 
(164,340,000) , 6,100,000 pounds of rayon 
yarn (5,000,000), and 44,100,000 square 
yards of rayon piece goods (37,000,000), 
according to a British trade publication. 


Cotton and Products 
PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


Cotton-fiber production in Argentina 
in the first quarter of 1948 totaled 8,444 
tons compared with 8,962 tons in the first 
1947 quarter; yarn production amounted 
to 15,531 tons compared with 14,071 tons 
Consumption of cotton by spinning mills 
in the first 3 months of 1948 amounted 
to 17,764 tons: in the like period of 1947, 
16,228 tons were used. 


COTTON EXpPorTS, EGYPT 


In the period September 1, 1947, to 
May 27, 1948, with comparable 1946-47 
figures in parentheses, Egypt exported 
740.254 bales of about 750 pounds each 
of raw cotton (697,288), of which 390,949 
bales went to the European Continent 
(301,628), 161.843 bales to the United 
Kingdom (188,105), 124,769 bales to In- 
dia, China, and Japan (151,106), and 62,- 
693 bales to the United States (56,449), 
according to a British trade publication. 


COTTON IMPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s import requirements of 
raw cotton are estimated at from 30,000 
to 32,000 metric tons annually. Imports 
in 1947 totaled 29,020 tons, of which 29 
percent came from Egypt, 24 percent 
from Peru, 16 percent from Brazil, 7 per- 
cent from India, 5.4 percent from Mexico, 
and 4.9 percent from the United States. 
Imports in the first 8 months of the cot- 
ton year which began on August 1, 1947, 
totaled 22.480 tons. In that period 404 
tons were reexported to the French Zone 
of Germany and to Austrian spinning 
mills on a barter basis whereby the ap- 
proximate arrangement is that 2 tons of 
yarn are returned for every 3 tons of 
raw cotton received. 

The United States share reached an 
all-time low in the 8 months of the 1947- 
48 cotton year. 
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India Reports on Civil 
Aviation Since Partition 


The emergence of the separate Domin- 
ions of India and Pakistan on August 15, 
1947, necessitated a number of readjust- 
ments in the civil aviation structure that 
had previously existed, and also caused 
a number of shifts in aeronautical per- 
sonnel, according to the American Em- 
bassy at New Delhi. Administrative con- 
trol of airports and beacon stations 
in Pakistan was handed over to the 
Pakistan Government, but it Was pro- 
visionally decided that flying control 
areas would remain unchanged for the 
present—with the result that some 
points in India controlled certain areas 
of Pakistan and vice versa. 

One air line (Orient Airways) for- 
merly operating between Calcutta and 
Rangoon came under the jurisdiction of 
Pakistan, and subsequently added a Cal- 
cutta-Karachi service to its network, as 
well as services to points in East Pak- 
istan. Indian National Airways cur- 
tailed its services to points in West 
Pakistan, particularly those involving 
Pakistan cabotage. However, a stand- 
still agreement permitted Indian Na- 
tional to continue its services from Delhi 
and Calcutta to Karachi and Lahore, and 
Air India continued operations between 
Bombay and Karachi. These provisional 
arrangements are to be supplemented by 
an Indo-Pakistan bilateral air agree- 
ment soon to be concluded. 

Despite the effects of partition and the 
temporary diversion of some aircraft to 
emergency operations, Indian air lines in 
1947 more than doubled their traffic 
loads as compared with the preceding 
year. 

During the latter part of the year plans 
were formulated for the establishment 
of an Indian air service from Bombay to 
London, to be operated by Air India 
International Ltd. The air line has a 
fleet of three Constellations, and the first 
scheduled service was started on June 8, 
1948. Although Indian air lines had al- 
ready been operating regular services to 
Burma, Ceylon, and Pakistan, this marks 
India’s first venture into the field of 
long-distance international air trans- 
port. 
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At the end of 1947 there were eight 
domestic air lines operating scheduled 
services over 22 routes, employing 166 
aircraft. Route mileage of Indian air 
lines dropped from 15,020 as of June 30, 
1947, to 13,295 at the end of the year, 
owing to withdrawal of certain services 
which had been operating in what be- 
came Pakistan territory. The following 
statement nevertheless shows the con- 
siderable growth of air traffic in India 
during 1947 as compared with the pre- 
ceding year: 


1946 1947 
Miles flown__..... 4, 460, 055 9, 361, 673 
Passengers carried 105, 251 254, 960 
Passenger miles__. 61,065,738 138, 827,352 
Freight, pounds-_ 1, 283, 153 5, 647, 562 
Mail, pounds 1, 026, 403 1, 404, 073 


Total revenue load, 


long-ton miles_. 6, 326, 210 14, 355, 164 


Load factor during the last half of 
1947 averaged 83 percent, compared with 
76 percent during the first half of 1947 
and throughout 1946. 

India concluded a bilateral air agree- 
ment with the Netherlands on May 31, 
1947, but before it could be implemented 
the political disturbances in Indonesia 
intervened and the Dutch wartime op- 
erating rights through India were can- 
celed. For several months Dutch air 
services bypassed India, but regular com- 
mercial services were started in October 
1947. An Indo-French bilateral agree- 
ment was finalized on June 16, 1947, and 
an agreement between India and Sweden 
was concluded on May 21, 1948. These 
three agreements follow the general pat- 
tern of the United States-Indian bilat- 





Report Issued on Railway Elec- 
trification in Brisbane 


One copy of the following publication 
has been received in the Transportation 
and Communications Branch of the OI 
at Washington: Report on the Electrifi- 
cation of the Brisbane [| Australia] Sub- 
urban Railway System. 

Because of the anticipated demand for 
the use of this report it will be on file in 
the Branch, Room 1868 Commerce 
Building, Washington, D. C., until Au- 
gust 3L for consultation by interested 
parties. After that time it will be sent 
out on short loan to anyone requesting it. 














eral air-transport agreement of Novem- 
ber 1946, except that the arrangement 
with Sweden provides that the latter’s 
air lines will not make traffic stops at 
two of the points (Cairo and Geneva) to 
be served by India’s air line to London. 
An interim arrangement between In- 
dia and Australia has been in effect 
since December 1, 1947, which is to be 
superseded by a formal agreement. Re- 
cent discussions which are expected to 
lead to the conclusion of permanent bi- 
lateral arrangements also have been held 
with Pakistan and the United Kingdom. 
Czechoslovakia has likewise displayed an 
interest in operating air services to India 
and, although a few nonscheduled flights 
have been made to Bombay, formal ar- 
rangements have yet to be made. 


Resumption of Rail Traffic 
Over U. S.-Mexieo Bridge 


Damage to the international bridge 
between Eagle Pass, Tex., and Piedras 
Negras, Mexico, caused by recent high 
waters in the Rio Grande River, has 
been repaired. It was reopened to rail- 
way traffic on July 12, 1948. 


Normal Shipping Conditions 
Prevail at Costa Rican Ports 


Shipping at both Puntarenas and Port 
Limon, Costa Rica, is completely normal 
except for a still troublesome congestion 
in the customs warehouse at the latter 
port. This situation is steadily improv- 
ing, however, and ships now calling at 
Port Limon are able to unload all cargo 
consigned to that port. 


New Air Service Between 
Italy and France Opened 


A new airline service between France 
and Italy was recently started by the 
Societa Italiana Servizi Aerei (S.I.S. A.) 
of Trieste. This is an east-west service 
connecting the cities of Trieste, Milan, 
and Genoa with Marseille, with flights in 
both direction scheduled twice weekly 
(Thursdays and Saturdays). An exten- 
sion of the line to Barcelona, Spain, is 
contemplated by S. I. S. A., with flights 
scheduled 3 days per week. The total 
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flying time between Triesta and Mar- 
seille on this flight is approximately 3 
hours. 


Power Plants, Argentina 


The Province of Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, on June 7, expropriated six Ameri- 
can-owned power plants in accordance 
with the Provincial plan to take over all 
electric-power services in the Province. 


Inter-American Highway— 
Laredo, Tex., to Guatemala 
Via Mexico 


The increasing interest in travel to 
Central America by automobile has 
brought frequent inquiries to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Guatemala City regard- 
ing road conditions from Laredo, Tex., to 
Guatemala City. As a result the Em- 
bassy has prepared the following report: 


Automobile travel is now possible from 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, to or near the Mexi- 
can-Guatemalan frontier, terminating at 
point south of the town of Comitan in the 
State of Chiapas. However, it must be re- 
peated that there is no road from Comitan to 
Huehuetenango in Guatemala, and that this 
short section will not be passable for some 
time, possibly several years. Thus travelers 
driving to Guatemala via Mexico must ship 
their automobile by rail from some point in 
southern Mexico to Tapachula, whence the 
car may be driven to Guatemala City and 
thence to points as far south as Managua, 
Nicaragua. Rail shipment of the traveler's 
automobile is best accomplished by loading 
at Ixtepec, a railroad junction and point at 
which freight trains to Tapachula originate 


Nuevo Laredo to Mexico City 
Mexico City to Oaxaca 
Oaxaca to Ixte per 


Ixtepec to Tapachula ray 
lapachula to Talisman ll p 
Talisman to Guatemala City Roug 


It is to be noted that between Oaxaca and 
Ixtepec 110 miles are unpaved. All of this 
unpaved section is graded, and material is in 
place ready for paving. All streams are 
bridged. Two streams are crossed by tem- 
porary bridges, and at Tehuantepec crossing 
is via railroad bridge with a toll fee of US$2. 
However, the Tehuantepec bridge is nearing 
completion, and the two temporary bridges 
will soon be replaced by permanent struc- 
tures. All paving and permanent bridges 
between Oaxaca and Tehuantepec should be 
completed by the end of 1948. 

To reach Ixtepec, the traveler must leave 
the main highway and turn north at Juchi- 
tan, traveling over a rather rough dirt road 
for a few miles only. 

Costs for transportation of automobile by 
rail from Ixtepec to Tapachula are as fol- 
lows: For 1 flat car capable of carrying two 
automobiles, 448.80 pesos (exchange rate: 
U.S.$1 for 4.86 Mexican pesos). Thus, if two 
cars are traveling together, the total costs for 
each will be as follows: 


Pesos 
One-half cost of flat car__ ee 
8 kilograms heavy rope_________-__- 8. 80 
Loading and anchoring each car__ 25. 00 
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Colombian Port Congestion Critical 


Cargo congestion at Buenaventura and silting in Barranquilla harbor have 
considerably reduced available warehousing space at Colombia’s ports. the 
Department of Commerce announces through its Office of International Trade, 
\t the present time Cartagena is the only port offering normal service. 

The backlog of import cargo choking Buenaventura was not materially 


reduced during June. and still remains at 
keeps mounting at Buenaventura because 


have further aggravated the situation. 
irom overworking rolling stock, and a 


movement to Buenaventura of 170 freight cars for about one week. 
stocks at Buenaventura destined for export are increasing and have reduced 


available covered storage space. 

The possibilities of cargo diversion 
water level in the Bocas de Ceniza at Ba 
thus unable to receive deep-draught vesse 
discharged at Cartagena. which has wa 
10.000 tons of cargo. 
and Bogota via the Magdalena River is 


The movement o 


‘the Pacific Railroad lacks adequate 
facilities to clear the port of daily cargo landings. 


some 94.000 tons. Imported cargo 
Accidents on the railroad 
Two derailments in June resulted 
landslide in Antioquia blocked the 
Coffee 


are limited to Cartagena since the 
rranquilla is down to 15!5 feet. and 
‘Is. Cargo for Barranquilla is being 
rehousing facilities limited to some 
{f cargo from Cartagena to Medellin 
now taking about 3 weeks. 








where rail transportation may be secured t 
Tapachula, but this will involve an overnight 
stop at Tonola some 20 or 30 miles farther 
south. The road from Arriaga to Tonola is 
unimproved and passable only in dry 
weather, hence it is unadvisable to attempt 
the trip to Tonola unless one is driving 
truck, pickup, or jeep. Shipping costs are a 
bit higher from Ixtepec than from either 
Arriaga or Tonola, but loading at Ixtepec 
is recommended 

Distances from Nuevo Laredo to Guate- 


mala City as given below are from a road 
map published by “General Motors de Mex- 
ico,”” and highway conditions are as observed 
during June 1948 
R n ) \ 
\f 
ive | s 8 i! 
2 uti 
weatner ” 121 i 
Pesc 
Guarding each car overnight 7.50 
One second-class fare for caretaker 14.95 
Guarding car overnight in Tapachula 10.00 
Unloading each car in Tapachula 35. 00 
Total charges, Mexican cur- 
rency 325. 65 


Above 
accompany 
chula 


nala 


sitate an 


Total charges, U. S. currency $67.14 


that the owner will 
the car from Ixtepec to Tapa- 
and remain overnight with it in To- 
f a caretaker is hired, this will neces- 
additional about 150 pesos 


costs assume 


cost of 


for both cars or about US$15 for each auto- 
mobile 


Fo 
tion 


through 


rmalities to be complied with in connec- 
with the transit of the automobile 


Mexico and its transportation by 


rail from Ixtepec to Tapachula are described 
below: 

Travelers en route from the United States 
to Guatemala and traveling by car via Mexico 
must allow for several hours at Nuevo Laredo, 


Mexi 
pape 
Mexi 


co, in which to arrange for necessary 
rs covering transit of their car through 
co. During the first week of June 1948, 


the regulations governing entry of automo- 


Mexic« 


as compared with 


biles int¢ had been relaxed somewhat 
previously in 
Tourist Cards seemed 
difficulty they being 


Letter’ covering the 


rules force 


Persons traveling on 

experience least 
given an “In Transit 
automobile in question. This letter is turned 
in at the Mexican Customhouse upon de- 
parture Mexico at Guatemalan 
frontie 
No 


Guatemala 


from the 
difficulty is experienced in entering 
but the traveler must report to 
proper authorities upon arrival in Guatemala 
City A bit formality is involved for 
persons carrying diplomatic pa 
given special “In Transit Letters” 
in lieu of the printed forms given to tour- 
ists. Apparently, travelers carrying U. § 
} Mexico with an automo- 
bile must file a bond guaranteeing the expor- 


more 
sports 


since 


they are 


passports who enter 


tation of same within a given time | This 
regulation may have since been changed.] 
If departure from Mexico is by way of Talis- 


man into Guatemala, the bond is canceled 
at Talisman In cases where 
bond is required, the traveler should employ 


a Customs broker in Nuevo Laredo 


the filing of a 


If the traveler has accepted factory deliv- 
ery of a new car for export or 1s exporting 
any automobile in the expectation that it 
will not be returned to the United States 
he should file with the Customhouse in 
Laredo, Tex., a “Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tion” on U. 8S. Department of Commerce form 
7525-V 


Travelers planning to ship automobiles by 
rail into Tapachula should upon arrival in 
Mexico City call at the office of the General 


Freight Agent for the National Railways of 
Mexico, located at Calle Bolivar No. 19, re- 
quest that a flat car be spotted at Ixtepec 
and advise as to day of probable arrival 
there. The railroad office will then send 
a telegram to the “Jefe de Estacion” at Ix- 
tepec to whom the traveler should report 


upon arrival there. Three and one-half days 
are required for the trip from Ixtepec to 
Tapachula, including loading time. On the 
first day, the automobiles may be loaded 
and bill of ladings secured. On the second 
day, the flat car should leave Ixtepec at 
8 a. m. on a mixed freight and passenger 
train, arriving at Tonola about 5 p. m. for 
an overnight stop. On the third day, the 
flat car should leave Tonola at 4:00 a. m, on 
a freight train which arrives at Tapachula 
46) 
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International Trade Fair. Milan 


All products imported into Italy for 
the 1946 and 1947 Milan Fairs and sold 
were exempted from the payment of 
duties, and bonds are to be refunded, 
according to a decree of the Italian Gov- 
ernment reported by the American Con- 
sulate General at Milan. This report 
also states that Fair officials anticipate 
that the Government will take similar 
action for the merchandise exhibited at 
the 1948 Fair. 

In addition, the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade and Commerce of the Italian Gov- 
ernment, through its representative at 
the Fair, has indicated informally that 
goods imported for the 1949 Fair would 
probably be allowed entry duty-free, 
with foreign exchange allocated and im- 
port licenses granted 


Zagreb International Trade Fair 


The number of domestic firms partici- 
pating in the Zagreb International Trade 
Fair of 1948 ‘says the Minister of For- 
eign Trade of the Federal Government 
of Yugoslavia) increased from 731 to 
927, while the number of foreign firms 
which had displays at the 1948 Fair was 
221 compared with 52 in the preceding 
year. Aside from the host country, the 
countries represented at the Fair in- 
cluded the U. S. S. R., Hungary, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands, France, Sweden, 
Belgium, and Trieste. There was no 
United States participation in the Fair. 
The Yugoslav displays featured all kind 
of capital and consumer goods, the most 
outstanding Yugoslav exhibits being 
those devoted to lumber products and the 
mining industry. 

Except for agricultural machinery and 
trucks, which were displayed in the open, 
the U. S. S. R. exhibit was in a large 
hall and comprised machine tools, auto- 
mobiles, furs, minerals, and a variety of 
other products. The exhibits of Poland, 
Hungary, and Czechlosvakia were the 
best among those of the “Russian satel- 
lites.” A few machine tools were shown 
in the Polish and Hungarian displays, 
along with handicraft products. The 
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Bulgarian and Albanian exhibits in- 
cluded fresh and dried fruits and vege- 
tables, rope, tobacco products, and a 
small collection of cottage-industry 
products. 

The Swiss exhibit was composed 
mainly of a display of machine tools 
manufactured by various Swiss firms. 
The equipment on display, all of which 
was new and most of which was in use 
throughout the time of the Fair, in- 
cluded gear cutters, rotary and hori- 
zontal lathes, milling machines, and 
various other precision tools. Precision 
instruments such as micrometers, micro- 
scopes and watches were also displayed. 
The principal Dutch exhibitor was a 
prominent manufacturer of radios and 
electrical apparatus. The French ex- 
hibits included radios and electrical 
equipment, telephone apparatus, trucks 
and busses. Italian and Triestinian 
firms exhibited electrical appliances, of- 
fice equipment, lathes, and road ma- 
chinery. 


International Leather Show. 
Milan, Italy 


An International Leather Show will 
take place in Milan, Italy, from Septem- 
ber 14 to 20, 1948. Inquiries concerning 
this exhibition may be directed to Mostra 
Internazionale delle Industrie del Cuoio, 
Via Dogana 1, Milan. 


Soviet Industrial Fair 
at Helsinki, Finland 


On May 29 a Soviet Industrial Fair 
was opened in Helsinki, Finland. It oc- 
cupied the large Exhibition Hall of Hel- 
sinki and a field adjacent to the Hall. 
The large ground floor of the Exhibition 
Hall was occupied by displays of power 
machinery such as lathes, drills, large 
power saws, textile machinery, motor- 
cycles, automobiles, and an observation 
plane. Along the walls were displayed 
various types of machinery, machinery 
parts, and electronic gear, including 
sewing machines, cameras, ball bearings, 
gears, radio and television apparatus, and 
navigation gear. On the gallery all ex- 
hibits were of consumer goods—textiles, 





various goods; both staple and luxury, 


furs, toilet articles, and books. In the 
field adjacent to the Exhibition Hall, 
heavy construction equipment, auto- 
transport equipment, a light trainer bi- 
plane, and farm machinery were shown. 

The four locomotives in the railway 
yards were large—at least 1,000-tonners 
—but of old-fashioned design, by Ameri- 
can standards. The railway passenger 
cars were large and new. 

At Malmi, the Helsinki Municipal Air- 
port, there was but one two-engined 
transport plane on display. 

The Industrial Fair was visited by 
about 150,000 people during the first 2 
weeks. 


Chemists’ First Postwar 
Exhibition, London 


The first postwar Chemists’ Exhibition, 
and the forty-eighth in the series, is to 
take place this year at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, London S. W. 1, England, 
from September 20 to 24, 1948. All 
available space has been taken up, and 
about 80 firms are participating. The 
Exhibition has been given wide publicity 
abroad, and, according to the Board of 
Trade Journal, information has already 
been received indicating that visitors 
may be expected from almost every for- 
eign country. This event, which is or- 
ganized by The British and Colonial 
Druggist Ltd., of 194/200 Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 2, is restricted entirely to 
the trade. All requests for information 
should be directed to the organizers of 
the Exhibition at the above address. 


Benelux Exposition 


A Benelux Exposition arranged and fi- 
nanced by the Comité Benelux has re- 
cently been shown in Amsterdam and 
Brussels. Its purpose was to increase 
public knowledge of and interest in the 
advantages of economic union. The ex- 
position was divided into three parts. 
The first was devoted to the birth of 
Benelux and various Dutch-Belgian-Lux- 
emburg agreements and the difficulties 
encountered. This part of the exhibit 
exemplified the impediments to the free 
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flow of trade; the evils of national self- 
sufficiency; and ‘“‘the dire results of nar- 
row economic nationalism.” The dis- 
play emphasized that selfish nationalis- 
tic economic policy leads to war. In the 
final analysis, the exhibition attempted 
to establish the fact that only through 
freer trade and economic cooperation 
could enonomic misery and chaos be 
eliminated and a stable and peaceful 
world be maintained. 

The second part of the exhibition dis- 
played the wealth and resources of the 
Benelux countries with well-arranged 
booths showing the major products made 
in the Benelux region—a dramatic con- 
trast resulting from enlightened coopera- 
tion. 

The final section was devoted to the 
sciences, culture, and the tourist trade 
shared by the three countries. The ma- 
jor theme of the exhibition was symbol- 
ized in a huge world globe representing 
the “Union of World Community.” 


International Commercial 
Motor Exhibition, London 


The series of motor-industry exhibi- 
tions organized in London by the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders will 
be revived by the first postwar Interna- 
tional Commercial Motor Transport Ex- 
hibition at the Earls Court Exhibition 
buildings from October 1 to 9, 1948. The 
last previous exhibition of this type was 
held in 1938. 

This exhibition, as the fourteenth of 
the biennial events originating in 1907 
will surpass all its predecessors in re- 
spect of the number of exhibitors and 
the range and variety of exhibits. In 
all, the products of 420 manufacturers 
are to be displayed. Of these 48 are mo- 
tor-vehicle chassis manufacturers, 56 are 
body builders, and 14 are trailer manu- 
facturers. The manufacturers repre- 
sented in the accessory-and-component 
section number more than 200, while 
there are 51 producers of transport serv- 
ice equipment and 14 tire manufacturers. 

A great many of the 450 vehicle ex- 
hibits have been specially designed for 
the export trade. Every form of prime 
mover is to be represented—Diesel, gaso- 
line, trolley, and battery-electric. The 
motor vehicles to be exhibited provide 
for the widest variety of transport and 
passenger needs, embracing also special- 
duty types for municipal and public- 
utility services. Supporting exhibits will 
cover the complete range of construc- 
tional, maintenance, and repair mate- 
rials, as well as accessories, components, 
and vehicle equipment, and equipment 
for workshop and garage. 

United States visitors can obtain spe- 
cial facilities by writing to the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
Ltd., 148 Piccadilly, London, W. 1., Eng- 
land. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Note.—A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trans- 
er in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reservd Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U.S, Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


py the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 
Australia Pound Free 
Belgium Franc 
Canada Dollar: 
Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France metropolitan Frane 
Official 
Free 
India-. Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland France 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 
*Averages of daily rate 


Average rate Latest 
available 
quotation 


1946 1947 June 1948 July 15, 
(annual) (annual) | (monthly) 1948 
$3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2121 $3. 2123 
0228 0228 . 0228 . 0228 
9520 1.0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
9329 . 9200 . 9323 . 9273 
* 0201 0201 0201 . 0201 
* 2088 2086 2086 2086 
0084 0084 

0047 0047 
0033 . 0033 
3016 3016 . 3017 3017 
3782 3776 3772 . 376A 
3. 2363 3. 2229 3. 2250 3. 2252 
* 2018 . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
* 0405 0403 0403 0403 
4.0050 4.0074 4.0075 4.0075 
* 0913 0913 0913 0913 
*, 2586 2782 2782 . 2783 
*, 2336 2336 . 2336 . 2336 
4, 0328 4. 0286 4.0313 4.0314 


s for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 





China’s Chemical Industry 
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Poday: Progress loward 
Reconstruction 

(Continued from p. 13) 


ties of vaccine is needed to supply normal 
requirements for disease prevention and 
emergency cure. The Government has 
been particularly interested in the manu- 
facture of drugs and medicines, and these 
activities will continue to receive con- 
siderable assistance from UNRRA funds 
in the next 2 years. 

China is a source of certain crude 
drugs and medicinals, but customarily 
imports large quantities of both drugs 
and pharmaceutical products. In the 
period January—November 1947, these 
imports amounted to 1,405,610 kilograms. 
United States exports of these products 
to China in 1947 were valued at 
$6,712,250. 


Soap and Toiletries 


Shanghai 1s the center of soap produc- 
tion, but shortages of raw materials, 
high manufacturing costs, and lack of 
distribution facilities limited output to 
a monthly average of 140,000 cases in 
1946 and to 180,000 cases in 1947. Pro- 
duction in 1948 is estimated at not more 
than 200,000 cases monthly, although 
capacity output could reach 500,000 cases. 
Approximately 50 percent of production 
is household and laundry soap. The pri- 
mary concern of the industry is an ade- 
quate supply of caustic soda. There are 
15 plants known to have been producing 
bleaching powder since VJ-day. 

Following the commencement of Sino- 
Japanese hostilities, the output of cos- 
metics as well as soap increased consid- 
erably, stimulated by the ban on imports 
of luxuries. Plants in the Shanghai area 
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manufacture quantities of toilet prepara- 
tions and cosmetics, and a sizable future 
market for these exists, because Many 
more Chinese women use and are able to 
purchase them than was formerly the 
case. The quality of the domestic prod- 
uct has improved. 


Products for Export 


Tung Oil 

Foreign demand for China’s tung oil 
was one of the few encouraging factors in 
the 1947 export situation. Customs re- 
turns for the year are not complete, but 
preliminary estimates place Shanghai 
and Hong Kong exports of tung oil at 
73,650 long tons. The United States took 
66 percent of the total and 75 percent 
more than in 1946. The new crop yield 
is estimated at 80,000 tons; Szechwan and 
Hunan are the leading producers. The 
market was sufficiently strong to over- 
come obstacles, and producers are opti- 
mistic over the future of the trade. The 
latter expect exports to be limited only 
by Government policy and the inade- 
quacy of river transportation. Under the 
Economic Reform Plan, appropriate Gov- 
ernment agencies will have over-all con- 
trol over tung oil. It is planned to plant 
a total of 300,000 trees in Szechwan, Hu- 
nan, Hupeh, Chekiang, Kwangtung, and 
Kwangsi. 


Venthol 


The absence of export markets and the 
necessity of utilizing land for foodstuffs 
production practically eliminated culti- 
vation of peppermint during the war 
years, and postwar planting has not been 
resumed on the former scale. Shanghai, 
the center of the industry, had in 1940 
more than 20 factories producing men- 
thol and its byproduct, dementholized 


peppermint oil. Peak output was about 
1,500,000 pounds of menthol and 850,000 
pounds of the oil annually. 

By 1946, six plants had resumed part- 
time operation, but in 1947 only two fac- 
tories remained in production, with a 
combined output for the year of 50,000 
pounds. In the period January—Novem- 
ber 1947, China exported 65 tons of men- 
thol crystals. The United States took 60 
percent. 


Lacquer 


China’s annual exports of natural raw 
lacquer material formerly averaged 
1,000,000 pounds, with the maximum 
2,000,000 pounds. Japan was the princi- 
pal customer, taking more than 90 per- 
cent of all exports. No reliable esti- 
mates of current production are avail- 
able. It is believed that sales of lacquer 
will be difficult to promote, and postwar 
exports are estimated at 1,460,000 pounds 
annually. 


Camphor 


The Chinese Government, through the 
National Resources Commission, is at- 
tempting to rehabilitate the camphor in- 
dustry of Formosa. Before the war the 
island supplied 70 percent of world cam- 
phor requirements. None is being pro- 
duced at present, but the Taiwan Cam- 
phor Co. states that a considerable por- 
tion of stocks on hand at the time of the 
Japanese surrender is intact. 


Foreign Trade 


FEW PREDICTIONS can be made on 
the trade outlook. Imports may be con- 
siderably less, in line with the Govern- 
ment’s policy of encouraging domestic 
industries in order to increase China’s in- 
dustrial capacity and for the more im- 
mediate purpose of conserving foreign 
exchange. Nevertheless, the opportunity 
exists for United States chemical manu- 
facturers to lay the foundations for 
future trade. 

The Chinese chemical trade, in con- 
junction with the Export-Import Board, 
recently completed a survey to determine 
the extent to which the China market 
can be supplied by domestic factories, 
and will make recommendations to pro- 
hibit the importation of a number of 
chemicals which can be manufactured 
at home. 

In 1947 China was the second largest 
market in Asia for United States chemi- 
cals and allied products, taking goods 
valued at $33,663,000, compared with 
$41,700,000 in 1946, and $1,800,000 in 
1938. In terms of dollar value, the chief 
commodities exported to China were 
coal-tar products, medicinals and 
pharmaceuticals, industrial chemicals, 
and chemical specialties. United States 
imports from China were valued at $39,- 
740,000 in 1947, compared with $16,700,- 
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000 in 


1946. 
chiefly of tung and other vegetable oils 
and waxes. 

In 1940 the British Empire supplied 41 
percent of China’s total imports and the 


These imports consist 


United States 32 percent. German 
chemicals were outstanding for some 
years on the China market, but during 
1939 imports from the Japanese Empire 
equaled Germany’s share of the trade 
and in 1940 far surpassed it. 

Vegetable oils, tea, and silk, which 
formerly provided a large part of China’s 
foreign exchange, have not regained the 
position on world markets that will fur- 
nish the amounts needed. An indica- 
tion of the severe tightening of exchange 
regulations is shown by a comparison of 
estimated minimum annual require- 
ments of chemicals and fertilizers and 
the quota allocations. For the period 
February 1947—January 1948, minimum 
requirements of chemicals were esti- 
mated at $20,000,000 and the exchange 
allotted was $9,800,000. In the case of 
fertilizers, the figures were $20,000,000 
and $4,000,000, respectively. China’s 
imports of chemical and pharmaceutical 
products in February 1948 dropped 45 
percent in value from those in January. 
Totals were $851,440 and $1,549,787, re- 
spectively. However, they recovered 50 
percent in March, totaling $1,279 331, 
and in April were valued at $1.408,068 
China is essentially a price and long- 
term market. So important are the 
changes that are taking place or that 
are likely to occur that it is impossible 
to foresee the types of controls which 
may remain in force. 


Outlook 


FACING A STUPENDOUS problem of 
reconstruction and_ industrialization, 
China needs foreign capital, foreign 
technical skills, and foreign raw mate- 
rials, all in huge amounts, but at the close 
of 1947 the possibility of a favorable at- 
mosphere for industrial growth appeared 
more remote than at any time in the 
postwar period. While the present un- 
stable conditions prevail, progress must 
necessarily be disappointingly slow. For 
the present, the National Resources Com- 
mission is concentrating its efforts on 
the development of such resources as are 
found south of the Yangtze. 
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about 5 p.m. On the fourth day, the auto- 
mobiles may be unloaded. 

Only one caretaker may accompany each 
automobile. If other passengers are traveling 
with the group they should travel via the 
passenger train which leaves Ixtepec during 
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the forenoon and arrives at Tapachula dur- 
ing early morning of next day. Pullman 
accommodations are available on this train. 
First class fare and Pullman amount to about 
US$7. 

At Tapachula, before the car is unloaded, 
the traveler must clear with railroad cashier 
(office hours 9 a. m. to 3 p. m.), must get 
clearance from AdministracioOn de Rentas 
(Tax Collector), and secure an order from 
the Tapachula Customhouse which will per- 
mit traveler to proceed to the frontier at 
Talisman. These formalities require about 
1 hour 

If no unusual delays are encountered in 
Tapachula, the traveler may reach Talisman 
on the Mexican-Guatemalan frontier before 
12 o’clock of the day on which the automo- 
bile is unloaded. Customhouses and Immi- 
gration offices at Talisman are closed from 
12 noon to 2 p. m. Passing Customs and 
Immigration will require but a few min- 
utes, but 4 hours are required for fumiga- 
tion of baggage—a regulation which is en- 
forced in connection with an animal quar- 
antine necessitated by the presence of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Mexico. If quarantine 
is passed by 4:00 p. m. or sooner the traveler 
may proceed to San Marcos for the night 
Otherwise he should leave his baggage in 
quarantine and return to Tapachula At 
least 3 hours are required for travel from 
Talisman to San Marcos. Accommodations 
in Hotel Longo at San Marcos and at Hotel 
Recreo in Quezaltenango are good 








Confectionery Importers Dealers and 


Manufacturers—Uruguay 

Curios and Novelties Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Ireland 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Netherlands Indies 

Feather Importers, Dealers and Exporters 
Sweden 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—British Malaya 

Flour Mills—lIraq 

Furniture Importers and Dealers 

Furniture Importers and Dealers 
pines 

Furniture Manufacturers—China 

Furniture Manufacturers—Panama 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Argentina 

Glass and 
Spain 

Glass and Glassware 
Union of South Africa 

Glass and Glassware 
Uruguay 

Golf (Country) Clubs—Sweden 

Hardware Importers and Dealers 

Hardware Importers and Dealers 
Guiana. 

Hats, Caps, and Hat-Bodies Manufactur- 
ers—Poland 

Hospitals—Chile 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Angola 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Siam 

Lumber Importers and Exporters 
guay 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Mexico 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Bolivia 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Denmark 


China 


Philip- 


Glassware Manufacturers— 
Manufacturers 
Manufacturers 


Algeria 
British 


Para- 


Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manuy- 
facturers—Hungary. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Indo. 
china. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
British Malaya. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Venezuela. 

Motor-Bus Lines and Transport Compa- 
nies—British Malaya 

Office Supplies and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Peru 

Paint and Varnish 
Sweden 

Plastic-Materials Manufacturers and 
Molders, Laminators, and 
Plastic Products—Algeria. 

Plastic-Materials Manufacturers and 
Molders, Laminators, and 
Plastic Products—France 

Plastic-Materials Manufacturers and 
Molders, Laminators, and 
Plastic Products—Venezuela 

Printers, Lithographers 
Publishers—Guatemala 

Printers, Lithographers 
Publishers—Portugal 

Provision Importers and Dealers 
lands Indies 

Public Accounting Firms—Netherlands 

Radios and Radio-Equipment Manufac- 
turers—Sweden 

Rattan Producers 
lands Indies 

Rubber-Stamps Manutacturers 


Rubber-Stamp ind 


Manufacturers— 


Fabricators of 


Fabricators of 


Fabricators of 
Engravers, and 
Engravers, and 


Nether- 


and Exporter Nether- 


Greece 


(Mimeo- 


Stencils 


graph) Manufacturer Spain 
Sawmills—Bermuda 
Soap Manufacturers Algeria 
Soap Manufacturers—Netherlands 
Soap Manufacturers—Panama 
Soap Manutacturers—Portugal 


Soap Manufacturers—E]l Salvador 
Sugar Mills | 
Textile Industry—Sweden 

Textile _Industry—Turkey 

Textile Industry—Union of South Africa 
Toy Manufacturers—Argentina 


Spain 


ravel Agencies—-Cuba 
Travel Agencies—Norway 
Waste-Paper and Rag Importer: 


ers—Denmark 


and Deal- 


The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from unof- 
ficia] sources, and in some instances, as 
indicated in the titles, the lists are not 
complete. 


Automotive-Products Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Germany (Anglo-American Zone) 
3anks—Germany (Anglo-American Zone) 
Imitation Jewelry 
Germany (U.S. Zone) 
bers of associations) 
Mining Companies and Exporters of Ore 
Germany (Anglo-American Zone) 
Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Japan 
Textile Manufacturers 
American Zone) 


(Gablonz) Associa- 


tions (includes mem- 


Germany (Anglo- 
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The disposition lifting the prohibition 
against importing frozen, dried, and salted 
meats included under item 482 of the Vene- 
zuelan tariff schedule also has been extended 
to September 30, 1948 

|For announcement of Resolution 483, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 8, 
1947. | 
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Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 


istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
July 1, 1948. Opposition must be filed 
within 30 days from date of publication: 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


Retusa 75—Drugs and pharma- 
ceutical products. 
Mulford Do 
Intrayodol Do 
Yodopan Do 
Pantoyodol Do 
Trisul Do 
Rupresan Do 
Sinfar Ix 
Acr-Allantomide Do 
Pancoran Do 
Varsy] Do 
Wm. S. Merrell Do 
Merrell Do 
Eticiclina Do 
Estroral Dx 
Cicloetinil Do 
Etinestrol Do 
Cicloetin TD 
Estroetin Tx 
Soluavar Do 
E] Minuto 82— Periodical publica- 
tions 
Pro Arte Dx 
Seguros E Impues- Do 
Solavar (etiq.) 75—Drugs and pharma- 
ceutical products 
Solaval Dx 
Rutangiol Do 
Panrutin Do 
Rutoglicin Do 
Rutofilina Do 
Rutulina Do 
Bufferin Do 
Ortedrine Up: De 
Bemisina Do 
Lafersa Do 
Activin Do 
Niran Do 
Exederm Do 
Catine Do 
Dermotox Do 
Orasepto Tx 
Cutizene Do 
Pecteben Do 
Sannafax Do 
Dermifax Do 
Solova Do 
Solovar Do 
Salovar Do 
Soliavar Do 
Solevar Do 
Soluvar Do 
Soloavar Do 
Solevar Do 
Solauer Do 
Sonaico Do 
Sandermina San- Do 
derson 
Lever Do 
Paracelsus Do 
Faba Do 
Profaba Do 
Artecal Do 
Avala Do 
Baltanin Do 
Beltana Do 


July 24, 1948 


> Sr 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


Calcotil 5—Drugs and pharma- 
ceutical products. 
Maltulin Do. 
Megaphen Do. 
Melpyrin Do. 
Masoten Do. 
Medicornal Do 
Nipodal Do. 
Badional Do 
Sonital Do. 
Sarvinal Do. 
Obserin Do. 
Olcipal Do. 
Omeril Do. 
Opanin Do. 
Padunol Do. 
Pamirol Do. 
Guatemala. Notice of applications for 


registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days 
from the date of first publication: 


Date of 
rade-mark Class No, and product first 

: publi- 

cation 

Ee) 

Sanderson's 19—Whisky June 21 
Celir ( Pharmaceutical] in Do 

secticides, et 

( les M t %— Bicycles June 22 

<vnthalir ( Chemicals June 24 
Medinal t Medicinals Do 
Figure ofa \ t 6 —Chemicals Do 

na he igonh 

British Scherir — Pharmaceuticals Do 
Atophanyl 6-—Chemiecals Do 
Veramon 6—Chemical prepara- Do 

( I 6— Medicinals and phar June 29 

maceuticals 

Abavit 6-—-Chemicals Do, 
Atophar do Do, 
Lepit ti —Insecticides Do, 
s mal ( Chemicals Do 
Caramelo Candy Do, 
Olimp do ; Do 

Itarco Pneumatic tubes, July > 


Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 30 days from 
date of publication: 


Date of 
lrade-mark Product publica 
tion 
Driva rextiles, drygoods, June 29 
re idyv-to wears, etc 
Liboka Drugstore and chemical | June 28 
products 
Bel-Tone Electric material and | June 24 
equipment 
No. Spanish name 
214,755 REA Skciaciare 
214,759 Palmolive x capa else i a 
214,912 Yalefort-Thri-Gie-Nic__ 
214,915 Sponjos-_ 
215,089 VOItION.. . «+26... ee 
Reimer _- ‘. saategleateaeatas 


215,101 


Date of 


Trade-mark Product publica- 
tion 
1948 
W itvox Electric material and | June 24 
equipment 
Rainbow do Do. 


Nacarina Textiles, drygoods, 
ready-to-wears, etc. 
tailor’s materials, 
read y-to-wears, hats. 

Cebollita do Do. 


June 23 


Patria Drugstore and chemical | June 29 
products. 

Patria Groceries and foodstuffs_| June 28 

Patria Tobacco, cigars, and | June 23 


cigarettes. 
Groceries and foodstuffs_| June 25 
Beverages June 23 
Drugstore and chemical | June 30 
products. 


Pan De Azuecar 
Ocitoffard 
Kondrocurare 


Hepametiol do Do. 
Vasorutin do Do. 
Conteney do Do. 
Esotropina Ge... Do. 
Metiosan do Do. 
Lipotropin do Do. 
Vitaminoides do Do. 
Serpentase do Do 
Triptofanil do_- Do. 
Tirotrisol do Do 
Fitoclasina do Do. 
Carobinase do ; Do. 
Flamibromina Mrugstore and chemical Do. 
products. 
Duracillin do Do. 
Sparton Transport in general Do 
Universal do Do. 
Maico do Do. 
Baquet do Do. 
Cycles Crisol do__. Do. 
Bioren¢ Perfumery and toiletries Do. 
Sigma do Do. 
Stag Brand do Do. 
Havssen Agricultural and indus- | Jun 29 
trial machinery’ to- 
bacce, Cigars, and 
cigarettes 
Yod-Tiazol-Marfan | Drugstore and chemical Do. 
products, 

Anis Azul Beverages June 29 
Piloto Tobaceo, cigars, and | June 28 
Cigarettes 

Clifton do Do. 
Tobia Agricultural and indus- | June 26 


tiral machinery’ trans- 
port in general. 
Stationery, books, print- 
ed material 
Perfumery and toiletries | July 1 
Drugstore and chemical | July 2 
products 
Perfumery and _toilet- Do. 
ries’ soap, candles, and 
matches. 


Informacion July 2 


Dallenay 
Histrigina 


Almendrolive 


Piel Roja Groceries and foodstuffs Do, 

lotalia Stationery, books, print- Do 
ed material 

Livisa Beverages July 3 

Democratico do Do 

Virrey es Perfumery and toiletries.} Do. 


Casa Porta Scientific instruments, | July 
except optical and 
photographic. 

Musical instruments July 1 
and equipment 
Groceries and foodstuffs. July 


M.G.M 


Santa Rosa 


Simplex Hardware and _ bazar Do. 
goods. 

Duplex do Do 

Paylana rextiles, drygoods, ready) June 29 
to-wears, ete. 

Javelin rransport in general Do. 

Playboy do Do. 


Spain.—The June 16, 1948, issue of the 
Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Industrial, 
Madrid, contains the following applica- 
tions for registration of trade names 
which are duplicates or imitations of 
American trade-marks or names. Op- 
position must be filed within 2 months 
from the date of publication (August 15, 
1948): 


Intended to cover— 

Radio receiving sets, parts, etc. 

Razor blades, knives, scissors, etc. 

Clinical thermometers, hypodermic needles, 
syringes, etc. 

Sponge rubber 
manufactured. 

Gums, rosins, etc., and plastics in general. 

Miscellaneous electrical apparatus. 


and substitutes, raw or 





“GATT” Protocol 
sional Application Signed by 
22 Countries 


of Provi- 


Twenty-two of the 23 countries sign- 
ing the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade at Geneva, Switzerland, on 
October 30, 1947, have signed the Pro- 
tocol of Provisional Application, meeting 
the June 30 date for such signature as 
provided in the Protocol, says a July 1 
State Department press release. Burma, 
Ceylon, and Lebanon signed on June 29, 
Brazil, New Zealand, Pakistan, and Syria 
on June 30. Pursuant to the provisions 
of the Protocol, the seven countries will 
become contracting parties to the Agree- 
ment on the expiration of 30 days from 
date of signature. A Presidential Proc- 
lamation will be necessary to give effect 
to the tariff concessions granted by the 
United States in Schedule XX of the 
General Agreement of primary interest 
to these countries. 

Chile, which participated in the 
Geneva negotiations, has requested the 
contracting parties to the General 
Agreement an extension for 6 months 
beyond June 30, 1948, of the period dur- 
ing which it might sign the Protocol of 
Provisional Application. This request is 
under consideration by the contracting 
parties. 

The 15 countries which had previously 
signed the Protocol are the United King- 
dom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, Canada, Australia, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, China, the Union of 
South Africa, India, Norway, Southern 
Rhodesia, and the United States. 

The signature of the Protocol by 22 of 
the 23 countries marks an important 
milestone in the program for the relaxa- 
tion of tariffs and other barriers to inter- 
national trade initiated by the United 
States in 1934 and carried forward in 
the multilateral negotiations concluded 
at Geneva last October. As stated by 
the President in connection with his 
signature on June 26 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1948, plans are 
now being laid to bring other countries 
inte the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. The scheduling of future 
tariff negotiations is on the agenda for 
the Second Session of the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement to be 
convened at Geneva on August 15. In 
accordance with the usual practice, par- 
ticipation by the United States in any 
negotiations which may be scheduled at 
Geneva will be preceded by public notice 
and hearings. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


Terms of the 1948 Trade 


Agreements Extension Act 


Many readers of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY will, it is believed, be interested 
in the exact terms of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1948, reproduced 
verbatim in succeeding paragraphs. (It 
may be noted here that, as soon as the 
Executive Order is issued covering the 
precise ways in which the Act is to be 
administered, this magazine plans to 
publish an authoritative feature article 
on the subject under the title ““Trade- 
Agreement Procedures Under the Exten- 
sion Act.’’) 


{[PuBLIc Law 792—80TH CONGREsS] 


| CHAPTER 678—2pD SESSION | 


|H. R. 6556] 


AN ACT to extend the authority of the 
President under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by Mie Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1948.’ 

Sec. 2. The period during which the Presi- 
dent is authorized to enter into foreign trade 
agreements under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended (U.S. C., 1946 edition, 
title 19, sec. 1351), is hereby extended from 
June 12, 1948, until the close of June 30, 
1949. 

Sec. 3. (a) Before entering into negotia- 
tions concerning any proposed foreign trade 
agreement under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, the President shall 
furnish the United States Tariff Commission 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Commission"’) with a list of all articles im- 
ported into the United States to be consid- 
ered for possible modification of duties and 
other import restrictions, imposition of addi- 
tional import restrictions, or continuance of 
existing customs or excise treatment. Upon 
receipt of such list the Commission shall 
make an investigation and report to the 
President the findings of the Commission 
with respect to each such article as to (1) the 
limit to which such modification, imposition, 
or continuance may be extended in order to 
carry out the purpose of such section 350 
without causing or threatening serious in- 
jury to the domestic industry producing like 
or similar articles; and (2) if increases in 
duties or additional import restrictions are 
required to avoid serious injury to the 
domestic industry producing like or similar 
articles the minimum increases in duties or 
additional import’ restrictions required 
Such report shall be made by the Commis- 
sion to the President not later than 120 days 
after the receipt of such list by the Commis- 
sion. No such foreign trade agreement shall 
be entered into until the Commission has 
made its report to the President or until the 
expiration of the 120-day period. 

(b) In the course of any investigation pur- 
suant to this section the Commission shall 
hold hearings and give reasonable public 
notice thereof, and shall afford reasonable 
opportunity for parties interested to be pres- 
ent, to produce evidence, and to be heard 
at such hearings 

(c) Section 4 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to amend the Tariff Act of 1930", approved 













June 12, 1934, as amended (U.S. C., 1946 eqi- 
tion, title 19, sec. 1354), is hereby amendeq 
by striking out the matter following the 
semicolon and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “and before concluding such 
agreement the President shall request the 
Tariff Commission to make the investigation 
and report provided for by section 3 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1948, 
and shall seek information and advice with 
respect to such agreement from the De. 
partments of State, Agriculture, and Com. 
merce, from the National Military Establish. 
ment, and from such other sources as he may 
deem appropriate.” 

Sec. 4. The Commission shall furnish 
facts, statistics, and other information at its 
command to officers and employees of the 
United States preparing for or participating 
in the negotiation of any foreign trade agree. 
ment; but neither the Commission nor any 
member, officer or employee of the Commis- 
sion shall participate in any manner (except 
to report findings, as provided in section 3 
of this Act and to furnish facts, statistics, 
and other information as required by this 
section) in the making of decisions with re. 
spect to the proposed terms of any foreign 
trade agreement or in the negotiation of any 
such agreement 

Sec. 5. (a) Within thirty days after any 
trade agreement under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, has been en- 
tered into which, when effective, will (1) 
require or make appropriate any modifica- 
tion of duties or other import restrictions, 
the imposition of additional import restric- 
tions, or the continuance of existing cus- 
toms or excise treatment, which modifica- 
tion, imposition, or continuance will exceed 
the limit to which such modification, im- 
position, or continuance may be extended 
without causing or threatening serious in- 
jury to the domestic industry producing like 
or similar articles as found and reported by 
the Tariff Commission under section 3, or 
(2) fail to require or make appropriate the 
minimum increase in duty or additional im- 
port restrictions required to avoid such in- 
jury, the President shall transmit to Congress 
a copy of such agreement together with a 
message accurately identifying the article 
with respect to which such limits or mini- 
mum requirements are not complied with, 
and stating his reasons for the action taken 
with respect to such article. If either the 
Senate or the House of Representatives, or 
both, are not in session at the time of such 
transmission, such agreement and message 
shall be filed with the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate or the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, or both, as the case may be 

(b) Promptly after the President has 
transmitted such foreign trade agreement 
to Congress the Commission shall deposit 
with the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives, and the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate, a copy of 
its report to the President with respect to 
such agreement. 


Approved June 26, 1948 





The Pakistan Industries Conference 
has recommended the establishment of 
sulfuric-acid plants at Chittagong, 
Karachi, and Kalat, and in the West 
Punjab and the Northwest Frontier 
Province 
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